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REVIEWS 





The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Miscel- 
laneous Papers, §c. By Jared Sparks. 
3 vols. Boston: Gray & Bowen; London, 
Kennett. 


Tue biography of the chief founders of the 
great republic of North America deserves the 
attention of the world. The wisdom—the 
bravery—the fortitude—the foresight—and 
the prudence of those great men, can never 
be too much commended, or too plainly 
written: the founders of the short-lived 
French Republic were zealous men, but not 
wise; they planned visionary constitutions, 
and went astray in pursuit of perfection : the 
great patriots of the West knew human nature 

etter: they planted the tree of liberty, but 
did not look for celestial fruit—they framed 
a system of government in unison with 
human nature—and the result is, that their 
republic is flourishing and vigorous, while 
that of France, on which so much learned 
consideration was wasted, is passed away 
like adream. We have had lives of Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, and others, written 
in a spirit of moderation as regards politics, 
and with a desire to relate the truth, from a 
consciousness that truth is always safest and 
best. None of these is more remarkable 
either for candour or accuracy than the work 
before us ; the duties of a biographer are well 
understood by Mr. Jared Sparks. “ It has 
not been my aim,” he says, “ to write a pane- 
gyric—to conceal defects, or emblazon good 
qualities, but rather to present traits of cha- 
racter, acts, and opinions, in their genuine 
light and just bearings, and leave them to 
make their proper impressions. Such is, 
doubtless, the legitimate purpose of biography. 
Indiscriminate eulogy is seldom sincere, never 
true, contributing little to accurate history, 
or to the stock of valuable knowledge either 
ofmen or things.” The writer has obeyed 
the spirit of his own injunctions: he has 
gone to the purest sources of intelligence— 
he has drawn largely from valuable memo- 
randa made in Paris during the stormy days 
of the revolution—from information received 
from surviving friends—and from the public 
archives. 

From Richard Morris, a leader in the 
armies of Oliver Cromwell, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris claimed his descent: his more immediate 
ancestors were Governors of New Jersey, and 
his father, Richard, was Chief Justice of New 
York. He was the youngest son of his 
father’s second marriage, and was born at 
Morrisana, a family possession, 3lst of Ja- 
nuary, 1752. Of his early days it is only 
related, that he was fond of rural sports, and 
loved to wander in the woods: it is more to 
the purpose, that he acquired, when young, 
an intimate knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, and wrote it and spoke it when a man 
with nearly as much fluency and accuracy as 
hisnative tongue. His father died when he was 


| only twelve years old, but his mother, though 
she quarrelled with her husband’s relatives, 
did her duty with much care and prudence, 
and placed her son at the College of New 
York, where he graduated at the age of 
sixteen. Here he distinguished himself for 
wonderful quickness of parts more than for 
industry: he bestowed much of his time on 
Euclid and Shakspeare, and wrote verses 
with so much skill, as to render them worthy 
of being remembered when, in after-life, he 
appeared as an orator. His family had 
already acquired distinction for skill in dis- 
cussion, and logical power of argument. 

At the age of seventeen Morris wrote a 
flowery treatise on ‘ Wit and Beauty,’ which 
is not without passages both of feeling and 
fancy: at eighteen he penned a ao 
on the evil of paper currency, which no one 
regarded; and, at the age of twenty, he was 
licensed to practise as attorney-at-law, and 
made a favourable impression on the public 
mind by an address sprinkled plentifully with 
flowers, but abounding in fine eloquence for 
so young an orator. He was already well 
known for talent and ready promptitude of 
soul, when the unfortunate quarrel occurred 
between Britain and America. On being 
chosen a member of the Provincial Congress, 
he, who had written in the hour of prosperity 
against paper currency, was the first, in the 
hour of peril, to propose an emission of paper 
money to meet the exigencies of the infant 
republic: his speech on that occasion made 
a strong impression—his views were original 
and just: they were unanimously adopted, 
and the day on which he triumphed is still 
remembered in the States. Blood had already 
been shed: Britain—or, rather her rulers, 
were, we fear, wilfully blind to the state of 
opinion among the American people: they 
hoped to crush the confederacy in one deci- 
sive battle; and our monarch, a pious man, 
of moderate understanding, could not be per- 
suaded that the god of battles would take 
part with rebels. Morris was one of those 
right-minded men who were desirous of peace 
—but peace on a firm and free foundation : 
he modified, in some degree, the proposals 
of the Congress, and was earnest in the wish 
to quench the unnatural quarrel between 
Parent and Child. ‘These overtures were 
rejected: Washington took the command of 
the army, and the sword had to decide who 
were to be the future rulers of North Ame- 
ricy. Morris was at this time twenty-four 

‘ . . 
years old: already an image of his country’s 
greatness was rising on his mind: the fol- 
lowing passage in one of his speeches cannot 
be read without interest in these days, when 
we know something about the naval as well 
as military vigour of America :— 

“ As to the project of shutting up all the 
creeks and harbours along this extensive coast, 
this is calculated only for the meridian of St. 
James’s, and becomes daily an object of ridicule, 
even to our women and children. I know the 
objection, that as we ourselves are a trading 
people, we may suffer equal loss with our foes. 








Although I cannot admit this in its fullest lati- 
tude, yet it has some weight. But it leads to 
a very obvious consequence, that is to say, an 
American navy. Gentlemen may either start 
or smile at this idea, as it chances to raise their 
contempt or admiration. Let us consider it. 
Would a fleet consisting of ten sixty, ten fifty, 
and ten forty gun ships, with ten sloops of 
twenty, and thirty of ten guns, would such a 
fleet, Sir, make a respectable figure in the de- 
fence of our coasts? Some persons will say, 
yes, but where are you to get them? Why, Sir, 
the materials are amongst us, and five millions 
dollars will fit them all out for a six months’ 
voyage. I shall be told, that is very pretty 
scheming, and asked perhaps how the expense 
of this fleet is to be maintained. I would not 
lay heavy imposts upon trade. I am sure five 
per cent. upon all commodities imported into 
this continent, would be a very trivial tax, and 
there certainly are not less than twenty millions 
of dollars in value, annually imported. This 
would yield one million, and that is sufficient to 
keep your navy afloat. And with such a navy 
it would be still more inconvenient to attack 
this country. See what effects have followed 
from fitting out a few little insignificant vessels, 
under the name of privateers. The last mode 
of defence consists in having a respectable 
army. I do not mean an armed banditti, to 
become our masters. The officers of your stand- 
ing army should be regularly paid, and the pro- 
fession by that means cultivated. But the sol- 
diers should never be enlisted, except when actual 
service required it; and, lest we should then be 
at a loss for good ones, it should be provided by 
wholesome militia laws, that every man in the 
country should know the duties of a soldier.” 


The declaration of independence followed 
close upon this speech; the war, which for 
a space had slumbered, awoke: New York 
was taken: the Provincial Congress escaped 
to the woods; but, not at all dismayed, they 
continued to act under the greenwood-tree 
with the same courage and foresight as ever. 
Morris was one of the most active and deter- 
mined: he was the leader in emergencies, 
and the oracle in all difficultiesin finance. On 
all occasions he appears mild, pious, upright, 
and humane : in seeking to secure the inde- 
pendence of his country he desired to abolish 
domestic slavery—that only plague-spot on 
transatlantic liberty—and, in pursuing the 
war with vigour, he tried to avoid all need- 
less cruelty, considering war, of itself, evil 
sufficient without aggravation. The people of 
New York estimated his character truly ; 
they rejoiced when he was chosen their de- 
legate to the General Congress assembled 
under the new constitution : the Congress, 
too, seemed aware of his worth. 

“He had now been nearly three years in 
public life, and he entered Congress with a re- 
putation for talents, general intelligence, zeal, 
and activity in business, probably not su 
by that of any other person of his age in the 
country, being not yet twenty-six years old. 
Congress manifested at an early hour the esti- 
mation in which they held his abilities and cha- 
racter, by appointing him, the very day he pre- 
sented his credentials, on a committee of great 
importance and responsibility. [t will be re- 
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collected, that this was the memorable winter, 
in which the American army was at Valley 
Forge, enduring unparalleled sufferings from 
the effects of a harassing and protracted cam- 
paign, from want of clothing, want of food, ex- 
posure to the inclemency of the season, and all 
the catalogue of ills incident to a condition so 
deplorable. Add to this, that the various de- 
partments of the army had become much de- 
ranged; plans and regulations, the result of 
inexperience, had been unskilfully contrived in 
its organization, and imperfectly executed by 
officers and agents, unacquainted with their 
duty, and unpractised in the military art. In 
short, the general system had grown up by ad- 
ditions, changes, and modifications, from time 
to time, as the exigencies of the case demanded, 
with little reference to the relations and sym- 
metry of the whole. The commander in chief 
called loudly on Congress for a reform, and, as 
soon as he was established in his winter’s en- 
campment, he urged them to take the matter 
speedily in hand, that he might be prepared to 
commence the next campaign with a force better 
regulated, more efficient, increased in numbers, 
and improved in military skill.” 


In a mission from Congress to the Camp, 
Morris became intimate with Washington ; 
and, on his return, corresponded with his 
fellow-labourer: some of the letters are 
full of instruction, and all have more or less 
interest; the following might be introduced 
into a chapter on human nature ; it is dated 
21st of May, 1778 :— 

“ As to what you mention of the extraordi- 
nary demeanor of some gentlemen, I cannot 
but agree with you, that such conduct is not the 
most honourable. But, on the other hand, you 
must allow that it is the most safe, and certainly 
you are not to learn, that, however ignorant of 
that happy art in your own person, the bulk of 
us bipeds know well how to balance solid pud- 
ding against empty praise. There are other 
things, my dear Sir, besides virtue, which are 
their own reward. And the feelings of others 
will, unless I mistake, sooner or later break out 
into a retribution of those acts and neglects, 


which at present pass away unnoticed by the | 


herd of observers, or rather lookers on. 

“* As to your friend, who has thought proper 
to demand of you a command, I did believe from 
the first, that his resignation was, like some 
former ones from the same quarter, merely cal- 
culated to gain either promotion, or favour, or 
revenge. I was therefore led to expect, that 
his merits and our misfortune in losing him 
would become the topic of declamation, and took 
the earliest opportunity to express in the very 
strongest terms my satisfaction, my joy, at the 
receipt of the letter from him, and of conse- 
quence to assign the reasons why this event 
gave me so much pleasure. This gave a very 
different turn to affairs. Panegyric dwindled to 
apology, and no opposition was made to the 
main point of accepting his resignation. The 
next day I was informed, that he did not intend 
to resign, that his letter was quite misunder- 
stood, &c. The gentleman, however, had been 
so unlucky as to use the most pointed terms, 
and therefore his aid, from whom the informa- 
tion came, was told that the observations he 
made came too late. I am persuaded, that he 
will attempt to get reinstated, if the least pro- 
bability of success appears, but I am equally 
ray ee that his attempts will fail. I believe 

is friends are hitherto of the same opinion, 
and therefore we have as yet had no attempts 
made in Congress, and possibly we never shall. 
Tam, &c,” 


The talents of Morris grew the brighter the 
more they were exercised. As the war pro- 
ceeded, the French embarked in the contest, 





and Morris was appointed by Congress to 
hold a conference with Gerard, the French 
Minister, on the subject of driving the Bri- 
tish from the sea-ports by means of a French 
Fleet. The sagacious Gerard shrugged his 
shoulders at this; he said it was neither ex- 
pedient nor practicable ; he likewise discou- 
raged a project for attacking Canada: much 
of that province had belonged to France, and 
Louis looked towards it, but he kept his design 
a secret for the time. When the war drew 
near its close, some local matters required 
arranging ; and, in the adjustment of these, 
Morris seems, like a true statesman, to have 
regarded the interests of the republic rather 
than of a portion of it: the people of New 
York withdrew their confidence, and when 
the period of election came, refused to return 
him. This seems to have affected him little ; 
he was too conversant with history not to be 
prepared for change of opinion or ingratitude 
in the people; nor did the loss of a leg by 
the overturning of his chariot concern him 
much: he had a tranquil spirit, which en- 
dured all evils patiently, and found its reward 
in peace. 

Though employed by the American go- 
vernment, he seems not to have regained the 
confidence of the New Yorkers: he retired to 
Philadelphia, amused himself with schemes 
of civil policy, or tried his skill in composi- 
tion, and had soon the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the restoration of peace, and the full ac- 
knowledgment of his country’s independence. 
Soon afterwards, Morris turned his eyes to 
France: that country was already showing 
symptoms of convulsion and change. On 
the 3rd of February, 1789, he reached Paris, 
and immediately became intimate, not only 
with some of the revolutionary chiefs, but 
also with the unfortunate Prince, whose 
reign was drawing to a close. With Lafayette 
he was already acquainted. He seems to 
have disliked from the first the giddy and 
poetic tone in which the friends of freedom 
spoke ; and when Lafayette showed him the 
Declaration of Rights, which he was about 
to propose to the National Assembly, “I gave 
him my opinion,” says Morris, “and sug- 
gested several amendments, tending to soften 
the high-coloured expressions of freedom—it 
isnot by sounding words that revolutions are 
produced.” He dreaded extremes, and seems 
soon to have perceived that, though resolute 
in throwing off a galling despotism, the 
people were not in a state of mind to make 
liberty a blessing. This may be gathered 
from the notes which he made during those 
momentous times. “From the time of his 
arrival in Paris,” says his biographer, “he 
kept a diary of occurrences, so minute and 
full, that no abridgment can convey to the 
reader so good an idea of his life in that city, 
and his observations on passing events as se- 
lections in his own language.” We shall 
copy a few of these pictures: they are the 
work of an observing mind and skilful hand; 
there is no exaggeration: the natural man 
is represented in his natural lineaments, and 
there is a foresight everywhere visible, almost 
amounting to prophecy :— 

King and People, 

“ March 1st.—Sup with Madame de la Suse. 

A small party absorbed in Quinze. Monsieur 


de B. for want of something else to do, asks me 
many questions about America, in a manner 
which shows he cares little for the information. 
By way of giving him some adequate idea of our 





people, when he mentioned the necessity of 
fleets and armies to secure us against invasion, 
I tell him, that nothing would be more difficult 
than to subdue a nation, every individual of 
which, in the pride of freedom, thinks himself 
equal to a king; and if, Sir, you should look 
down on him, would say, ‘ I am a man; are you 
anything more?’ ‘All this is very well; but 
there must be a difference of ranks, and | 
should say to one of those people,—* You, Sir, 
who are equal to a king, make me a pair of 
shoes.” ’ ‘ Our citizens, Sir, have a manner of 
thinking peculiar to themselves. This shoe- 
maker would reply; “Sir, I am very glad of 
the opportunity to make you a pair of shoes, 
It is my duty to make shoes, and I love to 
do my duty. Does your King do his?”’ This 
manner of thinking and speaking, however, is 
too masculine for the climate I am now in.” 
Duchess of Orleans. 


“ March 25th.—Went to Madame de Chastel- 
lux’s. Madame de Ségur and M. de Puisignieu 
arrived shortly after. In a few minutes the 
Duchess of Orleans, and then more company. 
The Duchess is affable, and handsome enough 
to punish the Duke for his irregularities, Ma- 
dame de Ségur goes away early, as the company 
seems determined to increase. The widow of 
the late Duke of Orleans comes in, and at going 
away, according to custom, kisses the Duchess. 
I observe that the ladies of Paris are very fond 
of each other; which gives room to some ob- 
servations from her Royal Highness on the 
person, who has just quitted the room, which 
show that the kiss does not always betoken 
great affection. In going away, she is pleased 
to say, that she is glad to have met me; and I 
believe her. The reason is, that I dropped 
some expressions and sentiments a little rough, 
and which were agreeable, because they contrast 
with the palling polish she constantly meets 
with everywhere. Hence, I conclude, that the 
less I have the honour of such good company 
the better; for, when the novelty ceases, all is 
over, and I shall probably be worse than in- 
sipid.” 

The Neckers. 

“ March 27th.—At three the Maréchal de 
Castries calls, and takes me to dine with Mon- 
sieur and Madame Necker. In the salon we 
found Madame. She seems to be a woman of 
sense, and somewhat of the masculine in her 
character. A little before dinner Monsieur 
enters. He has the look and manner of the 
counting-house, and, being dressed in embroi- 
dered velvet, he contrasts strongly with his ha- 
biliments. His bow, his address, say, ‘I am 
the man.’ Our company is one half academi- 
cians. The Duchess of Biron, formerly Lauzun, 
is one. I observe that M. Necker seems occu- 
pied by ideas, which rather distress him. He 
cannot, I think, stay in office half an hour, after 
the nation insist on keeping him there. He is 
now much harassed, and Madame receives con- 
tinually Memoires from different people ; so that 
she seems as much occupied as he is. If he is 
really a very great man, I am deceived; and 
yet this is arash judgment. If he is not a labo- 
rious man, I am also deceived.” 

The Court and Siates-General. 

“« April 20th.—If the Court should attempt 
now to recede, it is impossible to conjecture 
the event. The chiefs of the patriotic party have 
gone so far, that they cannot retreat with 
safety. If there be any real vigour in the nation, 
the prevailing party in the States-General may, 
if they please, overturn the monarchy itself, 
should the King commit his authority to a con- 
test with them. The Court is extremely feeble, 
and the manners are so extremely corrupt, that 
they cannot succeed, if there be any consistent 
opposition, unless the whole nation be equally 
depraved. ‘The probability, I think, is, that an 
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—_—_———- 
attempt to retreat, at this late period of the bu- 
siness, would bring the Court into absolute con- 
tempt.” 

The great crisis now approached : but what 
could be hoped for from a weak king—a 
maddened people—and selfish demagogues ? 
no great commanding spirit like that of Wash- 
ington arose to wield “ the fierce democracy,” 
and bring order and true liberty out of fan- 
tastic schemes, and disorder, and bloodshed. 
Mirabeau had vigour and decision, but was 
without virtue: Lafayette had enough of 
virtue and honour, but wanted vigour and 
decision: Talleyrand was on the rise; his 
character was thus appreciated by Morris— 
‘He appears to me a sly, cool, cunning, 
ambitious, and malicious man.” The follow- 
ing passages of the Diary are written by a 
reasonable man, who did not look for mira- 
cles in human nature :— 

The Nobles and People. 

“ June 12th.—Mr. Jefferson has been to Ver- 
sailles. The Tiers have called on the nobles 
and clergy to join them and proceed to business, 
which has thrown the former into a rage. He 
considers the affairs of this country as being in 
a very critical situation. They are so; but the 
royal authority has yet great weight; and, if 
brought in to the aid of the privileged orders, 
may yet prevent their destruction. However, 
he and I differ in our systems of politics. He, 
with all the leaders of liberty here, is desirous 
of annihilating distinctions of order. How far 
such views may be right, respecting mankind 
in general, is, I think, extremely problematical. 
But, with respect to this nation, 1 am sure it is 
wrong, and cannot eventuate well. 

“ June 19th.—The clergy have this day, by a 
small majority, determined to join the Tiers. 
This stroke is fatal to the Noblesse, for the Tiers, 
having already constituted themselves the Na- 
tional Assembly, as representing ninety-six hun- 
dredths of the nation, they will now have the 
claim to be a majority of orders also, as well as 
of heads. Unless the royal authority be inter- 
posed to save the nobles, they are gone ; and of 
this there seems to be but slender probability.” 

State of Paris. 

“Learn that the whole administration are 
routed, and M. Necker banished. Much alarm 
here. Paris begins to be in commotion, and 
from the invalid guard of the Louvre a few of 
the mobility take a drum and beat to arms. 
Monsieur de Narbonne, the friend of Madame 
de Staél, considers a civil war inevitable, and is 
about to join his regiment, being, as he says, in 
aconflict between the dictates of his duty and his 
conscience. I tell him, that I know of no duty, 
but that which conscience dictates. I presume 
that his conscience will dictate to join the 
strongest side. Thelittle Abbé, Bertrand, after 
sallying out in a fiacre, returns frightened, be- 
cause of a large mob in the Rue St. Honoré; 
and presently comes in another Abbé, who is 
of the parliament, and who, rejoicing inwardly 
at the change, is confoundedly frightened at the 
commotions. I calm the fears of Madame de 
Flahaut, whose husband is mad, and ina printed 
list, it seems, of the furious aristocrats. 

** Offer to conduct the Abbés safely home, 
which offer Bertrand accepts. His terror as we 
go along is truly diverting. As we approach 
the Rue St. Honoré, his imagination magnities 
the ordinary passengers into a vast mob, and I 
can scarcely persuade him to trust his eyes, in- 
stead of his fears. Having set him down, I de- 
owe for Mr. Jefferson’s. In riding along the 

oulevards, all at once the carriages, horses, and 
foot passengers turn about and pass rapidly. 
Presently atter, we meet a body of cavalry, with 
their sabres drawn, and coming at half speed. 
After they have passed us a little way, they stop. 








When we come to the Place Louis Quinze, I 
observe the people, to the number of perhaps 
one hundred, picking up stones, and, looking 
back, find that the cavalry are returning. Stop 
at the angle to see the fray if any. The people 
take post among the stones, which lie scattered 
about the whole place, being there hewn for the 
bridge now building. The officer at the head of 
this party is saluted bya stone, and immediately 
turns his horse in a menacing manner towards 
the assailant. But his adversaries are posted on 
ground where the cavalry cannot act. He pur- 
sues his route, therefore, and the pace is soon 
increased to a gallop, amid a shower of stones. 
One of the soldiers is either knocked from his 
horse, or the horse falls under him. He is taken 
prisoner, and at first ill treated. They had fired 
several pistols, but without effect. Probably 
they were not even charged with ball. A party 
of the Swiss guards are posted in the Champs- 
Elysées with cannon.” 
The Bastile. 

“ July 14th.—While sitting here, a person 
comes and announces the taking of the Bastile, 
the Governor of which is beheaded, and the Pré- 
vot des Marchands is killed, and also beheaded. 
They are carrying the heads in triumph through 
the city. The carrying of this citadel is among 
the most extraordinary things, that I have met 
with. It cost the assailants sixty men, it is said. 
The Hotel Royal des Invalides was forced this 
morning, and the cannon, small arms, &c. 
brought off. The citizens are by these means 
well armed; at least there are the materials for 
about thirty thousand to be equipped with, and 
that is a sufficient army. I find that the infor- 
mation received last night, as to the arré/é of 
the Assemblée Nationale, is not just. They have 
only declared, that the last administration carry 
with them the regret of the chamber ; that they 
will persist in insisting on the removal of the 
troops; and that his Majesty’s advisers, what- 
ever their rank and station, are guilty of all the 
consequences which may ensue. Yesterday it 
was the fashion at Versailles, not to believe that 
there were any disturbances at Paris. I pre- 
sume that this day’s transactions will induce a 
conviction, that allis not perfectly quiet.” 

The People. 

** July 22d.—After dinner, walk a little under 
the arcade of the Palais Royal, waiting for my 
carriage. In this period the head and body of 
M. de Toulon are introduced in triumph. The 
head on a pike, the body dragged naked on the 
earth. Afterwards, this horrible exhibition is 
carried through the different streets. His crime 
is, to have accepted a place in the Ministry. 
This mutilated form of an old man of seventy- 
five is shown to his son-in-law, Bertier, the 
Intendant of Paris; and, afterwards, he also is 
put to death and cut to pieces, the populace 
carrying about the mangled fragments with a 
savage joy. Gracious God, what a people !” 

Mirabeau and Lafayeite. 

«‘ Every man is dear to himself. All the 
world knew Mirabeau to be a rascal, when La- 
fayette connected himself with him; but it is in 
this moment only, that he feels the misery of 
such a connexion. I remind him of the warn- 
ings | had given, with respect to Mirabeau, and 
add the intelligence, which the Count de Lux- 
embourg desired me to convey—viz. that Mira- 
beau had sworn, that he would ruin Lafayette. 
I then tell him, that this step of Monsieur has 
thrown the cards into his hands, That he has 
placed himself at the head of the revolution, in 
which place he ought to be kept; because, if 
there should happen any counter revolution, he 
secures the heads of all others against accidents; 
and, if the revolution is fully effected, the nul- 
lity of his character will of course seclude him 
from all weight and authority. 

“* January 1st, 1790.—I go to Monsieur de 





Lafayette’s a long time before the company as- 
semble. Dine at half past four. He tells me 
that Monsieur and Mirabeau are closely allied; 
that one is a weak and indolent creature, the 
other an active and artful rascal. I tell him 
that they must finish the trial of Bezenvald, 
because the people begin to take his part, and 
that, of course, a violent torrent may be turned 
against his prosecutors. This affectshim, To 
my surprise he tells me that, notwithstanding 
my criticisms on the Assemblée, I must acknow- 
ledge that their Constitution is better than that 
of England. I assure him that he is much 
mistaken, if he imagines that to be my opinion.” 
Death and Funeral of Mirabeau. 

“ April 1st.—Mirabeau died this day. I 
tell the Bishop d’ Autun, that he should step into 
the vacancy he has made, and, to that effect, 
should pronounce his funeral oration, in which 
he should make a summary of his life, and dwell 
particularly on the last weeks in which he la- 
boured to establish order. Then dwell on the 
necessity of order, and introduce properly the 
King. He says, that his thoughts have run 
much upon that subject this day. I tell him, that 
he has not a moment to lose, and that such oc- 
casions rarely present themselves. I spoke to 
the Count de Montmorin about a successor to 
Mirabeau this day, but he tells me, that he 
cannot easily see who shall be put in his place. 
He owns that Mirabeau was determined to ruin 
Lafayette, and says, that he had held him back 
for some time. He thinks that there is no 
chance now left but to convoke the next Assem- 
bly, as soon as may be, excluding the members 
of the present. And that the meeting should 
be far from Paris, 

“ April 4th.—The funeral of Mirabeau, at- 
tended, it is said, by more than 100,000 persons 
in solemn silence, has been an imposing spec- 
tacle. It is a vast tribute paid to superior 
talents, but no great incitement to virtuous 
deeds. Vices, both degrading and detestable, 
marked this extraordinary being. Completely 
prostitute, he sacrificed everything to the whim 
of the moment, Cupidus alieni, prodigus sui. 
Venal, shameless, and yet greatly virtuous, 
when pushed by a prevailing impulse, but never 
truly virtuous, because never under the steady 
control of reason, nor the firm authority of 
principle. Ihave seen this man, in the short 
space of two years, hissed, honoured, hated, 
mourned, Enthusiasm has just now presented 
him gigantic. ‘Time and reflection will shrink 
that stature. The busy idleness of the hour 
will find some other object to execrate or to 
exalt, Such is man, and particularly the French- 
man.” 

Those who wish to be informed that Ma- 
dame de Staél was incredibly vain—Necker 
beyond all belief, weak—the King irreso- 
lute and panic-struck—and that Mr. Morris 
sought in vain to form a proper constitution 
for France, and save the country from ruin 
and anarchy, will find it here. ‘The rest of 
the days of Morris were spent in England, 
in Germany, und in his native land: though 
touched not a little with party spirit, he was 
an anxious lover of America, and a generous 
well-wisher to liberty all over the world—he 
was, moreover, a good man, and, in every 
sense of the word, “An American.” He 
died, 6th of November, 1816, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. We have no space to 
describe the contents of the remaining vo- 
lumes: they are chiefly of a political nature, 
but relieved throughout with frequent touches 
of individual character, ideas of a poetic cast, 
and gleams of ready eloquence. The work, 
though somewhat bulky, is a valuable addi- 
tion to that class of biography which may 
be called the Historic. 
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The Repealers. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 


Tue design of this work is not to argue the 
question of the maintenance or repeal of the 
union; the noble authoress assumes that the 
compact which joined England and Ireland, 
was made once and for ever, and that fraud 
or delusion must influence all who propose to 
disturb the arrangement. Assuming these 
premises, she proposes to show by what arti- 
fices demagogues have succeeded in making 
the cry for “‘ Repeal” popular, and the cir- 
cumstances in the character of the people, 
and the condition of the country, which 
render the Irish peasants peculiarly liable to 
be the dupes of such artifices. ‘These are 
topics of graver import than could be dis- 
cussed in the cursory review of a novel, how- 
ever ably written: from politics we are ex- 
cluded, not more by the professed objects of 
our paper, than by our inclinations ; and un- 
inviting as are most political questions, we 
regret to say that those connected with Ire- 
land are doubly repulsive, from very obvious 
causes. Secondary to the exhibition of the 
Repealers, the noble authoress aims at 
picturing modern fashionable life, not in its 
general aspect, but in one mode of its exis- 
tence—the most replete with painful in- 
terest—the unmerited sufferings of a woman, 
whose name the breath of calumny had 
tainted; and she shows how much more 
severe is the punishment inflicted on sus- 
pected innocence, than on flagrant guilt. 
The two parts are very ingeniously connect- 
ed, and we pass from the English palace to 
the Irish cottage, without feeling any awk- 
ward interruption of the story. In sucha 
novel as this, the plot is regarded both by 
author and reader as of little consequence— 
it merely furnishes the chain of connexion, 
by which the sketches and descriptions are 
held together. The truth of the characters 
is the great requisite, and Lady Blessington 
has drawn them from the life. She has, 
however, succeeded better in depicting the 
feelings, habits, and motives of the Irish 
peasant, than in imitating his language. 
“The hands verily are Esau’s hands, but the 
voice is the voice of Jacob.” 

In Irish dissensions religion plays a part 
as important as politics, but those who argue 
most on the subject, are those who know 
least about it. The following specimen of the- 
ological controversy is true to the life, and has 
served persons in a higher grade of society 
than the schoolmaster or Dick Nowlan. 

*** Och! Grace honey, it would do your heart 
good to hear the fine discourse I hard from Tim 
Foyarty, the schoolmaster at Abbey side, whin 
he was converting Dick Nowlan. Dick, like a 
poor ignorant creathure as he is, said that the 
Protestant religion was the best, for says he, 
**Isn’t it the reformed religion, and a’n’t ye all 





crying out for reform from morning till night, | 


aud here’s a reformed religion ready made to 
your hand ?”—** Why then bad luck to you, ye 
spalpeen,” says ‘Tim, ‘‘sure the Roman is the 
only old thrue faith ; didu’t you see or hear of 
Paul’s Epistle (which manes a letther) to the 
Romans ?”—** Yis, I did, sure enough,” says 
Dick.—‘‘ Well, then,” says Tim, “‘ did ye ever 
see or hear of Paul, or any other of the Saints, 
writing a letther to the Protestants? Now, Dick, 
what have you got to say ?"—Faith, Grace 
honey, that foolish fellow, Dick Nowlan, was 
dumb founded, and could not say bo to a goose ; 


and who, afther that, could doubt the Roman | 
Catholic religion being the only thrue one; and | mother, for she felt that the attempt would be 


who could help wishing to convart the good 
masther and Parson Disney, and the rest of the 
good people, to it?’” 


The speech of Jim Cassidy to his wife, 
when she remonstrates with him for being 
duped by the agitators, exhibits what we 
have hinted at as the defect in these volumes. 
The language is unsuited to the character, 
though the feelings and sentiments are all 
over Irish. 

“* When I heard the Repalers, I thought 
there was not a word to be said against ’em ; 
but now I hear you, I forget what it was they 
said that made the heart jump in my breast, and 
the angry thoughts come into my head. When 
I heard ’em, | felt as if a thrumpet was sounding 
in my ears, and that I could kill hundreds for 
the parliament and the ould religion ; and when 
they dhrove us all mad with the burning words 
they spoke, and then thried to throw could water 
on us, be telling us to be quiet, to disperse, and 
go home decently, be my soul I thought it was 
like lighting a great fire, and covering it over 
with ever so much wet slack, and telling it not 
to burn up, when you know, Grace, it would be 
sure to blaze out soon after, and difficult would 
it be for the same hands that lighted it to quench 
it. Now, when you talk to me, asthore, with 
your own quiet, downright earnest words, it 
seems to me as if I was listening to the file made 
out of a reed that Thedy Mulvany used to play 
upon when he was tending the masther’s sheep 
on the hills: and that same fife used to often 
make a fool of me, bekase somehow or other, 
when it came on me from the distance, it was so 
soft and pleasant, that it made me look around 
me on the beautiful heavens, the quiet river, 
stealing along like time, making small noise, 
but still always going away from us; the green 
trees, looking so proud, and yet returning the 
salutes of the wind by gentle bows, just as the 
masther and the family do of a Sunday to the 
poor people. The bleating of the sheep, and the 
moans of the cows, all seemed to me more plea- 
sant, though the tears came into my eyes, I 
couldn’t tell for what ; and you were in my mind 
all the while; and now, when | hear your own 
sweet voice raisoning with me, the fife and all 
them things comes back to me, and I feel as if I 
couldn’t kill a fly, but would save all the world 
if I could.” 

The following scene, heart-rending as it 
is, has unfortunately been fearfully and fre- 
quently realized during the disturbances in 
Ireland. Grace Cassidy visits the wife of a 
neighbour, who had been imprisoned for 
some political offence. The patient resigna- 
tion of the suffering wife, and her anxiety to 
have her agonizing trials concealed from her 
husband, are, we are proud to say, redeem- 
ing traits constantly to be found in the midst 
of Irish turbulence and degradation— 


Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 
“Grace found poor Mary Mahoney laid on 
the bed of sickness; her body exhaus‘ed by 


| suffering, but her mind still more afflicted. Her 


pale face was contrasted by her straight raven 
brows, and the long black eyelashes, that threw 
a shadow over her cheeks. <A dead infant was 
placed in a cradle near her bed, and her poor 
sick child was lying by her side, his heavy eyes 
and flushed cheek*denoting the ravages that 
fever was making in his constitution. His poor 
mother was continually moistening his lips with 
some syrup, and the glance of mute, meek, sub- 
dued anguish with which she looked from the 
sick boy to the dead infant, and then at Grace, 
spoke more powerfuily than words could bave 
done, all that was passing in her mind. 

‘« Grace attempted not to comfort the bereaved 





unavailing ; but she actively bestirred herself to 
have the sick boy put into a small bed, and 
kept as cool as possible, and made the necessary 
preparations to have the dead infant removed 
for interment. 

‘* Mary Mahoney submitted to all Grace’s 
arrangements, merely saying, ‘ Let me kiss my 
poor baby before you hide it from me for ever, 
It never had a father’s kiss; but promise me, 
Grace, that you will go to the prison to my 
husband, and try to comfort him. Poor Patrick 
wants it more than I do, and tell him, dear 
Grace, what a sweet baby it was ; but no—don’t 
tell him, for he would only regret it the more, 
and he has had too much trouble already. Tell 
him, Grace avourneen, that I am better, and 
doing finely ; quite reconciled to the will of God, 
and always praying for him. Tell him that our 
poor boy is aisier, and to have no care about us, 
Oh! Grace asthore, spake kindly to him, with 
your own sweet, mild, sensible voice, and ‘twill 
do him good, and take the bitterness out of his 
heart, just as honey cures the wound that is made 
by the sting of wasps ; and ochone! he has been 
stung, and to the quick too. Mind, avourneen, 
you tell him bow well I am, and give him this 
kiss for me,’ pressing her pale, cold lips on the 
forehead of Grace. 

‘* The coffin, which a kind neighbour had 
ordered for the dead infant before Grace had 
arrived, was now brought in, and a tremulous 
movement about the lips, and still more marble 
paleness, proved the renewed anguish of the 
mother. ‘ Grace ma-vourneen,’ murmured she, 
‘don’t raison with me, for I’m beyond raison, 
my heart and my poor head are so tired; but 
do, for mercy-sake, what 1 ask you. Sprinkle 
the coffin with holy water. Now bring it here, 
and lay it on the bed, and fetch me the flannels 
you’ll find in the corner cupboard. There, that 
will do; help me tosit up, that I may make my 
baby’s last bed.’ 

‘* She folded the flannels smoothly, one over 
the other, making a little elevation like a pillow, 
and then pointed for Grace to bring her the dead 
infant. When it was brought to ber she kissed 
its little face and hands several times, pressed it to 
her bosom, and then placed it gently in the coffin. 

«© «] had hoped, my precious babe,’ said she, 
“to have placed you in a softer bed, and to have 
made my breast your pillow ; but the Almighty 
has thought fit to take you from me, and I sub- 
mit without murmuring to his holy will. The 
thoughts of you, child of my heart, shall make 
me still more desirous so to do my duty in this 
life, that I may meet you in Heaven.’ 

** She bowed her head to kiss, once more, the 
infant, and then said to Grace, ‘ Now, dear 
friend, close the coffin, I have looked my last 
on that sweet face ; and lift the curtain of the 
little bed where my boy lies, that I may see I 
have still a child left me. Och! Grace, it is a 
blessed thing to be a mother; but to see the 
babe, for which one has suffered so much, car- 
ried away from one for ever, is a bitter thing. 
Then it seems, too, as if a child lost, was a link 
lost of the blessed chain of love between man 
and wife ; but no, I won’t think this, for grief 
draws hearts together.’ 

“Grace had the little bed of the sick boy 
brought nearer to his poor mother, and the dead 
infant removed for interment; and having made 
everything round the sick woman as comfortable 
as circumstances would admit, poor Mary be- 
came so anxious that Grace should proceed to 
Dungarvan to visit Patrick in his prison, that 
she left her to return to her own home, to demand 
the company of Jim on tbe expedition. 

«* When she was quitting the room poor Mary 
called her once more, to beg she would be sure 
to tell Patrick how finely she was going on, and 
not to be uneasy about her.” 

It would certainly be unjust to attribute to 
the agitators, the tyranny exercised by their 
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agents in the lower ranks, but it is undeni- 
able that “a reign of terror” is established 
in Ireland, and that those peasants who ad- 
here to their landlords, and refuse to join 
illegal associations, are subjected to all the 
horrid penalties of Rockite legislation. A 
letter from Ireland now lies before us, in 
which we read the following words :—“ What 
am I to do about my tithes? If I do not 
pay them, the parson will drive my cattle ; 
if I do pay them, the Rockites will burn my 
house.” ‘The following picture of the perse- 
cution to which Mahoney is subjected, after 
his liberation from jail, for refusing the aid 
of his old associates, and withdrawing from 
their alliance, is far from being overcharged. 

‘« The purse was returned to the Repealers, 
with a candid exposition of the altered views and 
feelings of Mahoney, who was voted by them a 
turncoat and a coward, and strongly suspected 
to be a spy ; a suggestion that only one of the 
faction had the good sense to doubt, and who 
made the simple observation, that a spy would 
not have declared his dereliction from them, as 
Mahoney had done, but would have imposed on 
them to the last. 

‘From the moment that Mahoney refused the 
aid of the Repealers, he became a marked man 
with them; his horse was houghed, his cow 
maimed, his pigs killed, and his garden, that 
spot which had been the pride and pleasure of 
peor Mary, was uprooted, the paling destroyed, 
and every plant, flower, and vegetable, was 
scattered overthe road. Mr. Disney, the vene- 
rable and worthy pastor, came to the assistance 
of the unhappy couple, and relieved their wants. 
A few of the gentry in the neighbourhood sub- 
scribed to buy them a cow, and allow them a 
weekly stipend until they were able to work ; 
but this protection only drew fresh attacks of 
violence from the misguided men who had vowed 
his destruction, as Mahoney was now looked 
upon as the protégé of the anti-repealers; and 
each act of aggression committed on him was 
meant as an attack on the persons who were 
charitably relieving his wants. Threatening 
notices were found nailed on his door; his 
humble friends and neighbours were warned not 
to assist him or enter his house ; and a very few 
days saw the cow given to him sacrificed like the 
former, to the brutal rage of the vindictive rabble, 
leaving the poor couple nearly heart-broken by 
such a fearful system of persecution.” 

We shall not quote any of the scenes of 
fashionable life depicted by the noble au- 
thoress, though there are many in these 
volumes of great power and beauty. If her 
labours have no other effect than to direct 
the attention of the English to the condition 
of the Irish peasant, they must still be bene- 
ficial, even though she has in some instances 
mistaken the consequences of evils for their 
causes, and suggested remedies that would 
only aggravate the disease. 








Voyage dans la Réyence d' Alger (Journey 
in the Regency of Algiers.) Par M. Ro- 
zet, Capitaine au Corps Royal d’Etat- 
Major. 1st and 2nd volumes. Paris: 
Arthur Bertrand. London: Dulau & Co. 


As critics, we have nothing to do with the 
political question, involved in the French 
oecupation of Algiers; but as philanthro- 
pists, we may be allowed to say, that if, 
as a consequence, civilization shall extend 
among the savage hordes of Africa, the 
French will deserve the gratitude of the 
human race, upon whom they have already 
conferred an immense benefit, by the destruc- 


tion of a nest of pirates, which the jealousies 
of the maritime governments of Europe suf- 
fered to exist, during so many centuries, 
upon the confines of the Christian world. 

M. Rozet, the author of the work before 
us, is a distinguished geologist, and as en- 
gineer-geographer tothe invading army under 
Bourmont, he had great opportunities for 
observation, of which he has made a judi- 
cious use. The third, and to the general 
reader, most interesting part of his work, is 
yet unpublished. It is to contain a descrip- 
tion of the country, an account of the popu- 
lation of the different cities and towns, and 
of the manners, customs, and pursuits of 
the inhabitants. The portion now under 
review, is chiefly made up of scientific details, 
including the geography, geology, and natu- 
ral history of the country ; all subjects which, 
though not minutely, are very ably discuss- 
ed. Inthe second volume, M. Rozet gives 
an interesting account of the seven tribes 
which compose the population of the regency. 

Though with a fine climate and produc- 
tive soil, many years must elapse before 
Algiers can be rendered a serviceable co- 
lony to the mother country, either finan- 
cially or politically. The only secure part 
of the country is included within a circle 
of ten miles round the city, and even there, 
the settlers are exposed to the sudden in- 
cursions of the Berbers, whose hostility to 
strangers forms part of their religious creed. 
These tribes, who inhabit the mountains of 
the lesser Atlas, from Tunis to the empire of 
Morocco, are the ancient Numidians, de- 
scribed by Sallust, and are precisely the 
same, with regard to manners, customs, and 
civilization, as at the period of the war of 
Jugurtha, one hundred and nine years 
before Christ. Even their mode of war- 
fare continues the same. When the French 
armies appeared before them, they dispersed 
and fled with the rapidity of lightning, but 
would suddenly and unexpectedly re-appear, 
and attack their retreating enemies with the 
most extraordinary boldness. No reliance 
can be placed upon either their apparent 
submission, or their good faith. 

When the Moors and other tribes became 
civilized by contact with the nations of 
Europe, and began to build cities, the Ber- 
bers, preferring their old savage indepen- 
dence, retired to the mountains, which they 
defended, inch by inch, against invasion ; 
and they have never yet been subjugated. 
Nevertheless, they frequent the city of Algiers, 
serve as domestics or carry on trade there ; 
but this communication with comparative 
civilization has not softened the ferocity of 
their manners, and they still mercilessly 
butcher every stranger who appears in their 
mountains. 


We make the following translations from 
M. Rozet’s account of this primitive race :— 


The Berbers are about the middle height; 
their complexion is brown, and sometimes al- 
most black, with brown and glossy hair. They 
are thin, but extremely strong and robust. 
Their bodies are beautifully formed, and there 
is an elegance in their attitudes only to be found 
in antique statues. The head of the Berber is 
rounder than that of the Arab, and the features 
shorter, but of an equally marked character, 
although the fine aquiline nose, so common 
among the latter, is not often seen among the 
Berbers. There is in their countenances an 





expression of savageness, and even of cruelty; 








but they are active, and extremely intelligent ; 
and Scheeller, who had several in his service 
during his stay at Algiers, states, that they are 
of a sociable temper, and endowed with good 
natural capacity. The language of the Berbers 
has no connexion with any other known tongue ; 
such of these people as inhabit the northern side 
of the little Atlas, and often mingle with the 
Arabs, speak or understand Arabic; but those 
who dwell in the interior of the mountains 
understand no other language than their own. 
Many of them are often seen at Algiers, who 
do not speak a word of Arabic. In this city 
they are termed Bedouins, a name given to all 
the tribes who dwell in tents or temporary huts. 

The Berbers often leave their mountains to 
plunder travellers on the plain; and when they 
know a caravan is to pass, they assemble in 
great numbers to attack it. During my stay at 
Algiers, I have often seen two or three hundred, 
waiting to plunder the Arabs or their own coun- 
trymen returning from market. The General, 
knowing this, allowed the market people to 
reach our advanced posts armed; there they 
deposited their arms, and took them again as 
they returned. They would then unite to de- 
fend themselves against the plunderers, which 
led to several sanguinary battles. 

These tribes dwell in huts, consisting of a few 
stakes driven into the ground, with reeds or 
small branches of trees tied to them, and the 
whole covered with clay mixed with a little 
straw. I have seen sume of their huts built 
with rough stones, arranged with much art. 
These dwellings are rectangular, with two gable 
ends, and are covered with thatch or reeds; they 
are seldom more than ten feet high, and are 
entered by a low and narrow door, which shuts 
very close; the windows are small holes in the 
sides, a very few of which are adorned with a 
piece of glass. 

These huts are never built so as to form 
villages, but are to be seen together in little 
groups, scattered about in the valleys, and upon 
the sides of the mountains. * ° 

At Beni-Menad, Sumata, and some other 
places, the huts of the Berbers are built in the 
midst of thickets, with scarcely any portion of 
cultivated soil round them; but in the moun- 
tains of Beni-Sala, and Beni-Meissera, each 
group of huts is situated in the midst of a plan- 
tation, containing all kinds of trees, with a por- 
tion of ground laid out as a kitchen garden. I 
saw no mosques in the country of the Berbers, 
but here and there some tombs of marabouts, 
similar to those of the Arabs» * * * 

Although the Berbers have always lived ina 

state of barbarous ignorance, and have had but 
little connexion with civilized nations, they are 
a remarkably industrious people; and certainly 
the most useful throughout the regency of Al- 
giers. By working the mines in their own 
mountains, they produce lead, copper, and 
iron. 
With the lead they manufacture bullets for 
war and the chase; and with the copper, orna- 
ments for their women. It is even said that 
they work gold and silver; and it is true that 
their weapons are often ornamented with plates 
of silver, and they make an immense quantity 
of base silver coin, which they circulate at Al- 
giers, and in the other towns of the regency. 

After converting their iron ore into malleable 
metal, they manufacture gun-barrels, implements 
of husbandry, and many rudely formed utensils, 
which they sell to the Moors and Arabs. They 
understand the manufacture of steel, from which 
they make knives, swords, and other sharp in- 
struments, not very elegant in form, but of good 
quality. : 

They likewise make gunpowder for their own 
use, but they sell none: this powder is much 
superior to that made at Algiers. * * 

One of their articles of commerce is a species 
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of black soap, which they make with olive oil, 
and soda obtained from sea-weed. 

The tribes inhabiting the borders of the plain 
and some of the great valleys, breed sheep and 
cattle in considerable numbers. Their sheep 
are small, and yield very little wool. They 
have, likewise, numerous herds of goats, which 
supply them with milk, and of the flesh of which 
they are very fond. Their cows and oxen are 
of a small species, but their asses and mules 
are the best in all Barbary, and are much 
esteemed by the Algerines. * - 

The Berbers go to Algiers as labourers, gar- 
deners, or domestics to the Arabs, Turks, and 
European consuls. I have even seen some hire 
themselves to Jews. They also act as porters 
(Piskeris). Under the government of the Dey, 
those who worked at the country houses in the 
neighbourhood of the city, received four mou- 
zunes, or twopence halfpenny a-day, together 
with four small loaves of black bread, worth 
about a penny more. Many Europeans, who 
have had them in their service, have assured 
me that they make excellent and extremely 
faithful servants. * * * 

In their political state they are divided into 
tribes, each of which is governed by a scheik, 
as among the Arabs. There are patrician fami- 
lies in each tribe. Several tribes often unite 
under the government of a chief distinguished 
for his talents and courage, and whom they 
term a Scheik-Zabo. A great number of the Ber- 
ber tribes, inhabiting the provinces of Algiers 
and Titterie, obeyed a scheik-zabo named Ben- 
zahmum, a man of great renown as a warrior, 
and who did much harm to the French army 
after the capture of Algiers. Whenever he de- 
scended from the mountains, all the Arabs of 
the plain flocked to his standard, and followed 
him everywhere. With more than six thousand 
men, he harassed our rear on our march against 
the Bey of Titterie. He likewise attacked Be- 
lida, and would certainly have carried it, in 
spite of the two battalions left there by Marshal 
Clausel, if the latter had not come to its assist- 
ance. 

The Berbers are a warlike race, and have 
never submitted to the [Ley of Algiers. This 
sovereign, and the beys under him, have never 
been able to obtain contributions from them ex- 
cept by seizing their cattle when they left the 
mountains to graze in the plain, or by making 
the Berbers themselves prisoners, and forcing 
them to pay a heavy ransom. When aware of 
the approach of the Janissaries, they would 
unite and resist them; and, if defeated, would 
be sure to take revenge by attacking and plun- 
dering the towns of the regency. Often when 
the Bey of Constantine took his tribute to Al- 
giers, the Berbers of the Bibar would waylay 
him in a difficult part of the road, and force him 
to pay thema sumof money. * * 

The most numerous body of Berbers which 
came to the assistance of the Dey Hussein- 
Pacha, when attacked by the French, was com- 
manded by the celebrated Benzahmum. It con- 
sisted of an equal number of horse and foot sol- 
diers, each armed with a long gun, a yatagan, 
and many with a brace of pistols. ‘The standard 
of each tribe was borne by one of the bravest of 
its soldiers. In an attack, the standard-bearer 
walked first, the others followed. The horse 
soldiers would come upon us at full gallop, and 
the infantry run with them, holding either by 
the saddles or the tails of the horses; and three 
men have often been seen holding by the same 
horse. At a certain distance from us, the stan- 
dard-bearer would stop, and the other soldiers 
immediately collect round him. Each would 
then fire, withdraw with equal rapidity to load 
his piece, and then return to the charge. When 
they attacked us in the plain, they would never 
stand before our battalions; the horsemen would 
arrive alone, fire their pieces, then wheel round 





and gallop away, leaning over the necks of their 
horses. On these occasions the infantry would 
lie in ambuscade behind hedges, shrubs, and 
trees, and run away the moment they were 
attacked. In the Atlas mountains, the Berbers 
would occupy the summits and flanks of the 
hills; and, when we pursued them, they would 
fly from one rock to another without ever giving 
us an opportunity of attacking them. Their 
principal manceuvre consisted in dispersing the 
moment they were attacked, and in suddenly 
and unexpectedly rallying to harass us in our 
retreat. Our artillery produced an extraordinary 
effect upon them; and, when they perceived a 
piece, none of them ventured to appear in the 
direction in which it pointed. When a ball or 
a shell fell among them, each would run off, and 
not one of them again venture to approach the 
spot. They, as well as the Turks, the Moors, 
and the Arabs, were struck with admiration and 
dread when, a few minutes after we had landed, 
they saw our columns march up to the batteries 
and force them under a very heavy fire. 

These people have the most savage mode of 
warfare. They give no quarter to the enemy 
who falls alive into their hands, and it is fortu- 
nate for him if they are satisfied with only cut- 
ting his head off; they often mutilate and torture 
their prisoners in the most cruel manner. The 
bodies of fifty artillery-men, whom the impru- 
dence of our general led into the midst of Ben- 
zalhmum’s troops, were cut into small pieces, and 
thrown into a common laystall. A female sut- 
tler, who was with them, was dreadfully tortured. 
We saw her suspended by the feet to a palm- 
tree.... © % ® 

The first thing to be done towards civilizing 
these savages would be to change their religion. 
It is not only upon their enemies that the Ber- 
bers exercise their atrocities, but upon every 
unhappy stranger led by chance or curiosity into 
their mountains. Those who inhabit the coast 
from Stora to Cape Matifou are constantly on 
the watch for the vessels which approach the 
coast; and, when one is stranded, they pounce 
upon it like a swarm of vultures, murder the 
crew, seize the cargo, and destroy the vessel. 

* * * * 

What I have already stated may convey a no- 
tion of the savage condition of these tribes. The 
Berbers are extremely cruel; they shed blood 
from instinct ; and I have every reason to believe 
that they delight in it. The women, in parti- 
cular, seem peculiarly inclined to the commis- 
sion of such atrocities; and some of our soldiers, 
who fell into their hands, were torn to pieces by 
these ferocious females. Knavery is held in 
respect among this people, and no dependence 
can be placed upon the word of a Berber. The 
slightest advantage, or even his caprice, will in- 
duce him to violate the most sacred engagements. 
On our return from Medeya, the tribes on the 
road, alarmed by our successes, came voluntarily 
and made their submission to the General-in- 
Chief, and even placed upon their hills little 
white flags asa sign of peace. These flags were 
guarded by a few armed men, who calmly looked 
at our troops as they filed along at the foot of 
the hills. A straggler, who marched alone in 
an open space left by two columns, was attacked 
by the guards of one of these flags, and would 
have been murdered had he not been promptly 
assisted. I have, however, known some Berbers 
in whom a sort of confidence might be placed. 
I often used to converse with those who came 
to market at Algiers, in the hope of obtaining 
information concerning their country and cus- 
toms. Some of them soon became acquainted 
with me, and readily gave me every information 
I asked for. They even expressed friendship for 
me, and my wish to know all about their country 
seemed to please them. Encouraged by this, I 
one day requested them to take me with them to 
their mountains. My proposal seemed to sur- 





prise them much; they looked at each other 
without speaking, and the youngest among them 
laughed ironically. 

‘* My request does not please you,” said I, at 
length ; “and I can perceive by your looks, that 
if I accompanied you to your homes, my life 
would be in danger. You would, perhaps, your- 
selves, cut off my head.” 

“Ah!” they exclaimed, with an expressive 
gesture. But not a word more was uttered on 
the subject. 

We have confined our translations to the 
account of the Berbers, because the other 
tribes, inhabiting the Algerine territories, are 
much better known. The Moors descended 
from the Medes, belonging to the army of 
Hercules, (according to the doubtful narra- 
tive of Sallust,) who intermarried with the 
Libyan women, aborigines of Africa, are 
said to be the most immoral race in exist- 
ence. The other tribes are the Arabs, the 
Jews, the Turks, the Negroes, and the Kou- 
louglis, or descendants of the Turks by Chris- 
tian slaves; of whom we may perhaps give 
some account in a future number. 








Mécanique Celeste. By the Marquis de la 
Place. Translated, with a commentary, 
by Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D. Boston: 
Hilliard & Gray; London, O. Rich. 

Two quarto volumes of this work are before 

us, and they do honour to the American 

nation. It is not our purpose, here, to say 
anything respecting the original; such an 
estimate of its value as could be given within 
our limits, would be useless to men of science, 
and unintelligible to everybody else. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the me- 
rits of the translation. The translator is 
thoroughly master of his subject: a circum- 
stance essential in the translation of a scien- 
tific work, though not always required by 
modern publishers when they wish to have 
such works “ done into English.” As a con- 
sequence, his style is lucid and his language 
simple. In the notes the abridged calcula- 
tions of La Place are worked out at full 
length; and in many of these intermediate 
steps of demonstration we find examples of 
ingenious and delicate analysis, which ceuld 
have been supplied only by a perfect master 
of the calculus. It may be questionable 
whether the translator has not adhered too 
closely to the notation of the original; we 
approve of the plan, because it is that with 
which we are most familiar, but we know 
that many modern mathematicians deem 
parts of it unnecessarily cumbrous. The 
appendix to the second volume is of great 
value, but we think it rather too brief. 

Much remains yet to be done for the sim- 

plification of analytical trigonometry; and 

we wish that Dr. Bowditch would have un- 
dertaken a task for which he is manifestly so 
competent. 

The typography of the work is beautiful, 
and wonderfully accurate; and hence we 
can readily pardon the compositors for add- 
ing their names to the imprint,—they may 
be justly proud of their success. 





Eben Erskine ; or, the Traveller. By John 
Galt, Esq. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
Tue preface to this work cannot be read 
without a feeling of melancholy. ‘ All that’s 
bright must fade,” is a truth, of which the 
experience of every day reminds us; yet we 
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cannot behold the setting glories of even that 
sun, which in but a few hours will re-appear, 
and perhaps to gladden the earth as with his 
first created splendour, without some feeling 
of regret. Upon the horizon of this world, 
the human suns that have once set can never 
again appear; and the certainty of this 
deepens the sadness with which we gaze 
upon their decline, and mourn their final ex- 
tinction. If, in relation to the general human 
mind, Mr. Galt cannot be considered as such 
a sun, he must yet take rank with those 
“ bright particular stars,” which have “ shone 
with sweet influence upon us.” In our brief 
critical life, it has been our fortune to have 
had more than one tilt with this gentleman ; 
therefore, perhaps, we read with deeper feel- 
ing than others the startling words with which 
he begins his preface. “ This,” says he— 
“this may be my last novel ; for the latter 
part has been dictated from a bed of sick- 
ness, and the disease is not of a very equivocal 
kind.” 

The actual, till we know it to be such, is 
so frequently the improbable, even in the 
events which are occurring daily about us, 
that it is not matter of much surprise if the 
extraordinary, in works professedly of the 
imagination, even when it is the real and 
true, should be, by some readers or critics, 
scouted as false, not to fact merely, but to 
the usual and credible course of nature. Mr. 
Galt seems to have felt occasional charges 
of having thus sinned against the true and 
natural, with more pain than, had the above 
reflection occurred to him, they could have 
inflicted. The hero, he tells us in the pre- 
face— 

“Is an attempt to embody a character some- 
times met with, but not very common. I have 
also endeavoured to place him in circumstances 
calculated to make the feelings and predilec- 
tions of such a person most effectual in exhibi- 
tion, unifed with a substratum of descriptions 
which should entitle the book to more regard than 
if I had drawn nierely from imagination. In all 
my works of fiction, save only one, I have had 
information as well as amusement in view; 
and although this has not been universally ob- 
vious, still it has been gratifying to hear from 
friends whom I much esteem, that it has not 
been always obscurely executed. 

“It has fallen to the lot of few to pass a life 
of greater vicissitudes than myself; and it has 
not been necessary for extraordinary incidents 
to draw upon invention. As far, therefore, as 
the vrais semblable of my narratives is concerned, 
Itake leave to say, that while very sensible of 
indulgence received, it has not added to my respect 
for the knowledge of particular criticism, that 
facts have been treated as fictions.” 

Of the work itself we must speak in terms 
of warm commendation. Itis professedly the 
awobiography of Eben Erskine, and does 
not claim to be considered as anything more 
than a work of fiction: but there is so de- 
cided an air of verisimilitude pervading nearly 
the whole, that we almost fancy the assumed 
name of the writer to be the most certainly 
fictitious part it. Almost every scene de- 
scribed, every character delineated, seems to 
have been sketched from its original in 
nature. 
has seen much, and has well meditated upon 
that which he has seen; and it contains, ac- 
cordingly, much knowledge, not of men and 
manners only, but of that far profounder 
kind, a knowledge of the human heart. 
These qualities constitute the chief value of 


It is the production of a man who | 








the work ; but, as a mere gallery of spirited 
and life-like portraits, as a mere series of 
stories, and sequence of slightly connected 
events, it will be found highly interesting. 
Deducting for a few slovenly and ill-con- 
structed sentences which occasionally offend, 
the style has great simplicity, beauty, and 
strength. It betrays no enthusiasm, no 
effort for effect; but has the impress of a 
great and well-practised power, calmly mov- 
ing on towards the accomplishment of its 
purpose. Jf the last, it assuredly is not the 
worst of Mr. Galt’s works; we are, indeed, 
disposed to rank it among the best 





Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
from the Time of the Norman Conquest. 
By J. H. Wiffen. 2 vols. London: Long- 
man & Co. 

(Second Notice.]} 

Historicat memoirs of an ancient family 
are, perhaps, better fitted than any other 
species of composition to illustrate the pro- 
gress of society in its slow advances from 
barbarism to civilization, and to throw light 
on many of the subordinate, but yet, in a 
philosophic sense, important points of his- 
tory: therefore it is that a work like the 
one now before us is always welcome. But 
while, in the minute details of its more 
ancient documents we often discover traits 
which bring vividly before us the peculiar cha- 
racter of the times; and while from the corre- 
spondence we frequently obtain valuable, be- 
cause contemporary information, it is still 
chiefly as a picture of ihe ever-changeful 
progress of human society that we prize 
historical memoirs, 


In contemplating the rise, and advance, 
and varied fortunes of an ancient and illus- 
trious family, what an interesting and pic- 
turesque pageant of past times sweeps by. 
First uprises the rude warrior of the eleventh 
century, hewing out with his ponderous 
battle-axe his road to wealth and renown— 
rearing towers, founding abbeys, and, finally, 
exchanging the helm for the cowl, and laid 
to rest in rude pomp beneath the proud 
structure his munificence had raised. Then 
the baron of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, his warlike character just softened by 
the dawning influences of chivalry, advanc- 
ing his bamner, and dighting his war-steed 
with generous devotion for the succour of 
“that sweet land over the sea,” as Villehar- 





douin expresses it, and, returned from his | 


long and toilsome journey, giving gifts to 
minstrels, releasing christian captives, pre- 
senting the precious “ golde baudekin,” or 
some priceless cup of Saracen workmanship, 
at the shrine where his fathers knelt to pray, 
and adding to the paternal coat some cross, 
or crescent, or perhaps the simple escallop 
shell, memorial of his eventful pilgrimage. 
Next, with broidered scarf and plumed helm, 
the “‘veray parfaite gentil knyghte” of the 
brilliant era of the third Edward passes be- 
fore us—warrior indeed, but far removed in 
spirit and feeling from the rude founder 
of the family name, as his rich inlaid 


| plate armour and keen and polished sword 


differed from the Norseman’s coarse black 


| mail and huge unwieldy mace — warrior 


indeed, as Cressy and Poictiers could tell, 


| of a better spirit. 


deemed worthy of record in that golden 
book of chivalry, the Chronicles of Sir 
Johan Froissart. And then, in robes stiff 
with cloth of gold, and heavily broidered 
tabard, the noble of the fifteenth century 
passes by, grave, formal, statesman-like, fond 
of the gorgeous ceremonial of chivalry, but 
uninfluenced by its poetic spirit, —_ 
forth with a goodly array of esquires an 
yeomen, not to advance the proud claim of 
his lady’s beauty, but to purchase the ser- 
vices of “a thousande fotemenne, halfe to be 
handgunnes and arquebusses,” or by profuse 
offers of secret service money to persuade 
some petty continental prince to break off 
alliance with his cousin of France, and 
transfer his valuable aid to England. Buta 
change is passing over the face of Europe, 
and clouds and storms usher in the morning 
of the modern days; and, fierce, daring, un- 
principled, or shrewd, far-reaching, and 
profound, uprises the noble of the Reforma- 
tion, playing, amid the shock of contending 
principles, and the wreck of hallowed in- 
stitutions, an eager and desperate game, in 
which, if loser, his head would be forfeit, but, 
if gainer, advancing still higher in the scale 
of nobility, and adding almost half a county 
to the family estate. 

Next comes the statesman of the days of 
Elizabeth,—now charged with some weighty 
mission to overreach Spain, or to stultify 
the crafty Guise, and the cunning De Me- 
dici—then riding post-haste after midnight 
with unicorn’s horn for my Lord Burghley, 
or with intelligence of suspected witchcrafts 
to the council ;—now setting forth to main- 
tain the Protestant cause on the plains of 
Flanders—then, in suit of gilt armour and 
with rose-coloured scarf, advancing in the tilt- 
yard the claims of “divine Parthenia,” to be 
“the lady and sovran of Beauty.” And next 
arises the stern and haughty noble of the 
spirit-stirring times of the Parliament, ad- 
vancing his paternal banner with chivalrous 
devotion for the falling cause of “ church and 
king,” or, with equal devotion, condemning 
his family plate to the crucible for the sup- 
port of the “good cause,” and uplifting his 
sword to maintain it on the field. And then, 
how great the change! comes the spiritless 
nobleman of the Restoration, the manufac- 
turer, or the victim, of the most extravagant 
plots that folly ever imagined, or cowardice 
ever feared, sacrificing every principle to 
“the divine right” if devoted to the court, 
or retiring to his paternal estates in disgust, 
and dreaming of better days. But, with 
better days, we scarcely find the resurrection 
We see the nobleman of 
the golden days of Queen Anne duly per- 
forming the grand tour—duly exhibiting a 


| new court suit on each court day—and duly 


(we might almost say) intriguing with Bo- 
linbroke, or enacting the patriot with W al- 
pole, as chance or family connexions might 
decide—or, in the reigns of the three first 
Georges, keeping a debtor and creditor ac- 
count with the Pelhams and Norths of the 
day—of votes given and pensions received— 
sneering at his neighbours behind their backs 
with Horace Walpole, and eulogizing them 
to their faces with Chesterfield—fox hunting 
with their tenantry, making marvellous 


| speeches to snug corporations, giving fétes 


champétres to whaleboned shepherdesses and 


but statesman and courtier too, skilful to powdered swains—and, finally, laid to rest 
touch the harp as to poise the lance, and | beneath two tons of white marble, while a 
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Latin epitaph, rich in superlatives, “shows 
forth their praise.” 


But it is time to return to Mr. Wiffen and 
his Historical Memoirs, and truly the house 
of Russell owes him no slight thanks for 
having so determinately burrowed amid the 
dust and rubbish of antiquity, to discover 
its early founders. And a high antiquity 
he claims for them, since he deduces the 
family from ‘“ Olaf the sharp-eyed King of 
Rerik,” one of whose descendants, a Scandi- 
navian Jarl named Turstain, on the conquest 
of Normandy, settled there, and became 

ossessed of the Barony of Briquebec, in 

ower Normandy—of this barony, the ter- 
ritory and castle of “le Rozel” formed part, 
and from thence the house of Russell derives 
its name. The first mention of it occurs in 
a charter of Matilda, the wife of the Con- 
queror, dated 1066, to which Hugh du Rozel 
attached his name as a witness. This Hugh 
accompanied William to England, was at the 
battle of Hastings, and appears to have ob- 
tained lands in England, where subsequently 
his descendants settled. Of these, many 
distinguished themselves both in the crusades 
and in the civil wars that desolated England; 
and by several advantageous marriages, the 
family estates seem to have been greatly in- 
creased. Mr. Wiffen, by occasionally inter- 
weaving portions of the history of the times 
with this part of his narrative, has thrown 
considerable interest over what would other- 
wise have been but dry and dull detail. 


It is, however, with the rising fortunes of 
Sir John Russell, the confidential counsellor 
of Wolsey, and successively Baron Russell, 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Privy Seal, and 
Earl of Bedford, that, strictly speaking, the 
history of the Bedford family begins. Of 
this celebrated nobleman, Mr. Wiffen gives 
a very full, and on the whole, impartial ac- 
count, and illustrates various portions of his 
history by extracts and selections from 
hitherto unpublished letters, in many of 
which, indeed, we can trace the servile 
courtier of Henry VIIT., but in others, traits 
of generosity and kindness, which prove his 
faults to have belonged rather to the age than 
tothe man. The account of his son and suc- 
cessor, Francis, is interesting, from his con- 
nexion with Scottish affairs during the reign 
of Elizabeth. As Lord Lieutenant of the 
northern counties, he kept a watchful eye on 
the neighbouring kingdom, and the extracts 
from his correspondence, both while Gover- 
nor of Berwick, and when Ambassador to 
Mary, on the occasion of the baptism of the 
infant Prince, are highly interesting histori- 
cal documents. The following letter shows 
a degree of earnest feeling, and anxiety for 
the cause of the Protestant religion, which 
would look rather singular in a state docu- 
ment of the present day, but which is credit- 
able to the feelings of the writer :— 


To Sir William Cecil. 


“After my hearty commendations, this day 
at noon Captain Brickwell came hither, who 
brought with him the queen’s majesty’s letters, 
containing her full resolution and pleasure for 
all things he had in charge to give information 
of, saving that for the aid of the lords of the 
congregation there is nothing determined, or at 
the least expressed in the same letters; and for 
that purpose received I, this morning, a letter 
subscribed by the Duke (Chatelrault), the Earl 
of Murray, Glencairn, and others, craving to 





be holpen with 300 harquebusiers out of this 
garrison for their better defence. And albeit 
I know right well the goodness of their cause, 
and the queen’s majesty our sovereign’s good 
will and care towards them; and do also under- 
stand that it were very requisite to have them 
holpen, for that now their cause is to be in this 
manner decided, and that it now standeth upon 
their utter overthrow and undoing, since the 
queen’s part is at the least 5000, and they not 
much above 1000; besides that the queen hath 
harquebusiers, and they have none, and do yet 
want the power that the Earl of Argyle should 
bring to them, whois not yet joined with theirs, 
—lI have thereupon thought good to pray you 
to be a means to learn her majesty’s pleasure 
in this behalf, what and how I shall answer 
them, or otherwise deal in this matter, now at 
this their extreme necessity. For, on the one 
side, lieth thereupon their utter ruin and over- 
throw, and the miserable subversion of religion 
there; and, on the other side, to adventure so 
great and weighty a matter as this is (albeit it 
be but of a few soldiers for a small time), with- 
out good warrant, and thereby to bring perad- 
venture upon our heads some wilful wars. * * * 
God turn it to his glory! but surely all men’s 
reason hath great cause to fear it. Such a push 
it is now come unto, as this little supply would 
do much good to advance God's honour, to 
continue her majesty’s great and careful memory 
of them, and to preserve a great many noble- 
men and gentlemen.” 


In the memoir of Francis, the fourth Earl 
of Bedford, we enter upon that very interest- 
ing period of our history, the struggles of the 
Parliament. The following extract from a 
letter written by Joseph Mead, Esgq., to 
Sir M. Stuteville, in 1628, places in a strong 
light the anxious feeling with which “ par- 
liament men” in those times regarded the 
duties to which they were called,—surely, 
men who felt so acutely the dangers and suf- 
ferings of the kingdom, were not likely from 
mere turbulence and impatience of control, 
to have adventured a civil war :— 

“I know you have heard of that black and 
doleful Thursday, June 5, the day I arrived at 
London, which was by degrees occasioned first 
by his majesty’s unsatisfactory answer on Mon- 
day, and increased by a message afterward, that 
he was resolved neither to add to, nor alter the 
answer he had given them. Hereupon they fell 
to recount the miscarriage of our government, 
and the disasters of all our designs these latter 
years, representing every thing to the life; but 
the first day glancing only at the Duke, not 
naming him. On Wednesday they proceeded 
farther, to the naming of him, Sir Edward Coke 
breaking the ice, and the rest following. So 
that on Thursday, they growing still more ve- 
hement, and ready to fall downright upon him, 
a message was sent from his majesty, absolutely 
forbidding them to meddle with the government, 
or any of his majesty’s ministers; but if they 
meant to have this a session, forthwith to finish 
what they had begun, as otherwise his majesty 
would dismiss them. 

“Then appeared such a spectacle of passions, 
as the like had seldom been seen in such an 
assembly, some weeping, some expostulating, 
some prophesying of the fatal ruin of our king- 
dom, some playing the divines, and confessing 
their own and their country’s sins, which drew 
this government tipon us, some finding, as it 
were, fault with those that wept, and expressing 
their bold and courageous resolutions against 
the enemies of the king and kingdom. 1 have 
been told by parliament-men, that there were 
above a hundred weeping eyes, many who offer- 
ed to speak being interrupted and silenced with 
their own passions. Yet they stayed not here; 
but as grieved men are wont, all this doleful 








distemper showered down upon the Duke of 
Buckingham as the cause and author of all 
their misery, in the midst of these their pangs 
crying out most bitterly against him, as the 
abuser of the king, and enemy of the kingdom. 
At which time Mr. Speaker, not able as he 
seemed any longer to behold so woeful a spec- 
tacle in so grave a senate, with tears flowing in 
his eyes, besought them to grant him leave to 
go out for half an hour, which being granted 
him, he went presently to his majesty, and in- 
formed him what state the house was in, and 
came presently back with a message to dismiss 
the house and all committees from further pro- 
ceeding until next morning, when they should 
know his majesty’s pleasure forthwith. The 
like was sent to the Lords’ house, and not there 
entertained without some tears, both houses ac- 
cepting it as a preparation to a dissolution, 
which they expected would be the next morn- 
ing; but this is observable (I had it from a 
parliament-man), that, had not the Speaker 
returned at that very moment, they had voted 
the duke to be an arch-traitor, and enemy to 
the king and kingdom, with a worse appendix 
thereto.” 

In the subsequent contest between the 
King and Parliament, the fourth Earl took, 
though apparently with some reluctance, the 
popular side; he was, however, seized with 
the small pox, and died in 1641. It was to 
this nobleman, that the country is indebted 
for the draining of the Bedford Level, upon 
which he expended 100,000/.; he did not, 
however, live to behold its completion; but 
under the auspices of his son and successor, 
this great national work, in the year 1653, 
was finally accomplished. William, the fifth 
Earl, commenced his career on the Parlia- 
mentary side, but, disappointed in the hopes 
of an accommodation between the King and 
the Parliament, he retired to Oxford, made 
his peace with the King, and at the battle of 
Newberry, charged in the King’s own regi- 
ment of horse. But ere the year concluded, 
he returned to the cause of the Parliament, 
although the sequestration of his estates was 
not taken off until the year 1644. From 
this period, he retired to his seat at Woburn, 
where, after witnessing the execution of 
Charles, the changes of the Protectorate, the 
Restoration, the unavailing struggles of his 
second son, the celebrated Lord Russell, and 
his death in the cause of freedom and the 
great revolution of 1688, after having, in 
1694, been raised to the ducal coronet, “ his 
lamp of life not blown out, but the oil wasted 
until the flame decayed, he fell asleep in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age.” Of the lives 
of the three succeeding Dukes, little need 
be said. Mr. Wiffen has laboured, and on 
the whole, we think, successfully, to remove 
the load of obloquy which has been cast by 
many political writers of the last centu, 
and more especially by Junius, on the cha- 
racter of the fourth Duke. There are some 
amusing letters in this part, from his son, 
which, did our limits admit, we would intro- 
duce, and a very excellent epitome of the 
political struggles during the earlier part of 
the reign of George the Third. We must, 
however, conclude, commending Mr. Wifien’s 
diligence in collecting his multifarious ma- 
terials, his skill and talent in arranging them, 
and recommending the ‘ Historical Memoirs 
of the House of Russell’ to the favour of our 
readers. 
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Histoire de Charles Edouard, dernier Prince 
de la Maison de Stuart ( History of Charles 
Edward, the last Prince of the House of 
Stuart). Par Amédée Pichot, D.M. 2 vols. 
Paris: Gosselin. 


We English, of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, laugh, @ gorge de- 
ployée, at the spirit of fantastic honour which 
led our ancestors to lay down life and land, 
children and country, at the feet of that 
colossal shadow which men call Legitimacy. 
An idea of ridicule mingles with our admi- 
ration as we think of their chivalrous devo- 
tion to the cause of an individual, whose 
only claim upon their homage rested on the 
fact, that his fathers had been driven from a 
throne which they were at once too base and 
too foolish to fill. We can conceive the feel- 
ings which would prompt a man to peril life 
and limb in the service of a wandering damsel 
of that olden time when wandering damsels 
were heroines both of history and romance ; 
but we find it difficult to appreciate the mo- 
tives which set a whole kingdom in a blaze, 
when a prince-errant chose to fling himself 
upon the shores, proclaiming, “ All you and 
yours are mine—your country is my patri- 
monial estate—and yourselves go with it like 
the other stock of the soil!” 

The compact between the governor and 
the governed is different in our time; or 
rather, there is a compact now, where there 
formerly existed none. Even in France, 
where legitimacy has raised its tattered ban- 
ner among the ruins of the revolution, the 
struggle is carried on rather with bons-mots 
and pasquinades, than with lances and 
muskets. There, a cutting joke stands in- 
stead of a two-edged sword—taunts and 
sneers fly about like bullets—flashes of wit 
stand for flashes of powder—and roars of 
laughter for the thunder of artillery. 

All this is as it should be ; but, in order to 
see clearly the personages of history, it is 
necessary to view them through the medium 
of their own atmosphere, not of ours. In 
the time of the poor prince, for instance, 
whose name is at the head of this article, 
legitimacy was no subject for merriment. 
The struggle was yet going on in men’s 
minds ; and public opinion, that mighty Icon- 
oclast, trembled at its own hardihood, as it 
struck the blow which shattered in pieces the 
old idols of the world. We, the children of 
that generation, have been educated in the 
new political faith ; but are we, therefore, to 
despise the faith of our fathers? In their 
day, loyalty was a principle which it required 
the joint efforts of philosophy and fanaticism 
to combat: it was interwoven almost inex- 
tricably with everything the most beautiful 
to the imagination and the holiest to the 
heart : it was identified with the old religion, 
with the pride of birth, with the fidelity of a 
soldier, with the honour of a gentleman. 
Loyalty was to the heart what religion is to 
the soul; and the outward and visible image 
of its worship was the “ing. 

Without remembering this, let no man sit 
down to read the history of Charles Edward, 
the last prince of his line ; and while remem- 
bering this, let no man dare to smile at the 
generous devotion of his followers and their 
spirit of romantic honour, which converted 
Scotland into a listed-field of the purest 
and loftiest chivalry. In spite of all the 
adventures of Charles Edward, there is not 








perhaps a finer picture of loyalty—in the 
way we use the word—than that presented 
in an incident in his father’s life. We allude 
to his review of the hundred and fifty Scottish 
gentlemen who followed him into exile, and 
who, unable to support themselves, solicited, 
and obtained, his permission to enter the 
French service as private soldiers. James, 
after addressing them in a suitable speech, 


and speaking kindly to each individual, went | 


away; but his heart smote him as he re- 
tired, and, turning round in agitation, he ap- 
roached them again—bowed yet once more 
tis thanks and his farewell—and finally, un- 
able to control his feelings, burst into tears. 
The gallant Scots, the bravest soldiers and 
the proudest men in Europe, immediately 
fell upon their knees before their crownless 
King, and, without uttering a word, bent 
their heads to the earth. They then rose up, 
saluted him with military honours, and 
marched away as at a common review. 


But the sober character of history, whose 
province it is to teach while it records, is 
a little incommoded, it must be confessed, 
by such details, which seem better fitted for 
the purposes of romance; and if the book 
before us had been presented in the guise of 
a political narrative, whether by a liberal or 
illiberal, it would have been with something 
like disgust we should have betaken ourselves 
to our occupation. But M. Pichot virtually 
disclaims the character of a historian. He 
travelled through Scotland with Waverley in 
his hand, and his mind was naturally led to 
fix upon the principal character in the work: 
hence the idea of his history of Charles 
Edward. 

An introductory portion of the book gives 
a sketch of the origin and progress of the 
rivalry between England and Scotland; and 
this is written with great fairness, and exhi- 
bits an accurate knowledge of the subject. 
It will, however, be more useful to the Eng- 
lish than the French reader, being executed 
in the manner of the reswmés, which presup- 
pose, on the part of the reader, a general ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

The ‘ History of Charles Edward’ might 
be called, Mémoires pour servir aux Romans, 
a collection of historical materials for the 
use ofromancers. The incidents, the allusions, 
the images, and even the style, are strictly 
romantic. The author touches, with a light 
and brilliant pencil, those parts of the subject 
that are adapted for the picturesque, and 
leaves the rest in shadow. In passing ra- 
pidly along, he calls up, with the suddenness 
of magic, every recollection associated with 
the poetical. Yet his narrative is true, his 
deductions just, and his general information 
correct. When he fails, which is rarely, it 
is where an English writer would probably 
do the same—and this we say, even with the 
fact before us, that he dates from 1715, the 
capital hoax of our friend the Shepherd, 
‘Donald Magillivray.’ Look at his hero :— 

To his Highland manners, he added a tinge 
of the chivalrous, which harmonized well with 
the adventurous boldness of his expedition. In 
the castles where he stopped, in approaching 
the Lowlands, and soon in the city of Perth, 
this romantic character, heightened by the grace 
of his person, spoke eloquently to the beauty of 
the ladies. For them, it was a happiness to 
see him close at hand—to obtain a smile as he 
passed—to kiss his hand; and those who, more 
bold and more fortunate, dared to solicit a kiss 





on the cheek, excited a kind of jealousy, as if 
the loyalty of the Scottish women had become 
love. * * © A young girl still bolder, or con- 
jecturing, perhaps, from the gallant air of the 
grand-nephew of Charles II., that he would not 
think the dignity of a Prince compromised by 
according a still greater favour, demanded, 
blushingly, a kiss on the lips. The kiss was 
given, and instantly returned. 

At Edinburgh, the wandering Prince made 
the same impression; and while the heralds 
were proclaiming James VIII. and his son, 
Mrs. Murray, of Broughton, one of the most 
beautiful women in the city, was seen on 
guard, “mounted on a handsome courser, 
and sword in hand, like a heroine of Tasso 
or Ariosto.” 


In the same spirit, Jenny Cameron led on 
the two hundred and fifty clansmen of her 
family, the chief being still a child; and 
fought side by side with the prince, and con- 
quered at the battle of Falkirk. But, since 
it is necessary to give specimens of the book, 
and since the love affairs of a hero of romance 
are necessarily the most prominent, we shall 
choose what is likely to be the least familiar 
to our readers :— 

The details which terminate this chapter,— 
(27,) says our author,—were unknown to Walter 
Scott, and the other historians of the rebellion 
of 1745. I have added this romantic incident 
toa romantic history, on the authority of the 
memoirs of Miss Walkenshaw herself: Manu- 
scrits inédits des Stuarts, et archives des aff. étrang. 

Private memoirs reveal to us in this place 
something which cannot be omitted in the life 
of a prince, descended from the most gallant 
of our kings. The siege of Stirling would 
doubtless have appeared less important to 
Charles Edward, if he had not found in the en- 
virons another Gabrielle. 

After the battle of Falkirk, he repaired to 
his head-quarters at the Castle of Bannockburn ; 
and there the proprietor, Sir — Paterson, pre- 
sented to him his family, as well as some Jaco- 
bite ladies of the neighbourhood—among others, 
his niece Clementina Walkenshaw, then twenty 
years of age. Everything concurred to attract 
the attention of the prince towards this young 
lady ; for she was not only beautiful, but even 
her name must have struck him, which was that 
of his mother—and in fact, he learned that it was 
the Princess Sobieska herself, who had de- 
sired her to be christened Clementina, with the 
view of one day attaching her to her own person. 

If the impressions made at first sight upon 
Charles Edward, by this young and lovely 
Scotchwoman, was for a moment lost in the 
necessities of his situation, it re-appeared with 
new force, when, after the lapse of a few days, 
he saw her again congratulating him with her 
eyes on the victory of Falkirk. Unlike general 
Hawley, who had allowed himself to be capti- 
vated by a beautiful face before fighting, the 
prince did not give himself up to love till after 
conquest. Clementina had not only charms of 
person but of mind; her royal admirer distin- 
guished her far above all the ladies whom his 
presence had attracted to the castle; and Cle- 
mentina herself, was by no means ungrateful 
for a preference of which she could not have 
been insensible. She supposed, no doubt, that 
in asking eager questions about his adventures 
in Italy and France, his landing in Scotland, 
and his campaigns in England, his replies could 
only be interesting to her as a good Jacobite; 
but, alas! it was the curiosity of a Desdemona 
listening to the tales of an Othello, which drew 
from her new tears and new sighs at every re- 
cital. By degrees, her sighs and tears spoke a 
more tender sentiment. She loved Charles 
Edward for the dangers he had passed, and he 
loved her that she did pity them. 
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The result of all this was, that the prince and 
Miss Walkenshaw fell seriously in love with 
each other; and that an interchange of promises 
was made with all the earnestness of a first pas- 
sion. Charles Edward thought it was impossible 
he could bind himself too closely to Clementina. 
She was allied to the noblest families in the 
country—families that had ever been devoted to 
the cause of the Stuarts; and if it was really to 
be his fate to ascend the throne of his ancestors, 
why not seat her by his side? Would not such 
a marriage be a more effective flattery to his 
faithful Scotch, than an alliance with the daughter 
ofa King? To this, Clementina replied some- 


times by sadder anticipations ; she imagined | 


circumstances in which it would be her part to 
be generous; and she vowed, that if fortune de 


serted her beloved, she would only love him | 


with more devotion. Come what might, she 

was his; and, however adverse might be the 

gale before which he was driven, in the same 

track would she follow. Soon the two lovers 
arted ; but we shall see how Clemeuntina kept 
er word. 

When all was over, and the fugitive Prince 
had taken refuge in the Netherlands, 

He was at Ghent, when he learned that Cle- 
mentina Walkenshaw had succeeded in escaping 
from Scotland, abandoning family and friends 
to attach herself to his fortune. Affecting an 
eager desire to take the veil, she had proposed 
to enter as a chanoinesse, in a noble Chapter in 
the Netherlands; and, her genealogy being 
drawn out, and signed by the most illustrious 
names in Scotland, she proceeded to Douai, 
There, renouncing suddenly her pretended vo- 
cation, she let Charles Edward know that, faith- 
ful to her vows, she claimed the right of sharing 
his adversity, provided she had not lost his love. 
He replied by letter, directing her to await him 
in Paris, where he soon joined her, and where 
the lovers renewed the tender promises they 
had made at Faikirk. They returned together 
to Ghent; and, after making some journies in 
Germany, sat down for a while in Liége. Here 
the Prince passed by the title of the Count de 
Johnson; and Clementina, bearing the same 
name, became the mother of a daughter, who 
was baptized “Charlotta” on the 29th October 
1753.3 

In a few years this alliance was broken 
off, in a manner that has never been ex- 
plained ; although our author appears to think 
that some political project of marriage, set 
on foot, perhaps, by the Prince’s father, was 
at the bottom of the misunderstanding :-— 

Clementina stole away to Paris, carrying her 
daughter with her, then seven years of age, 
stating as a pretext, that the wandering life led 
by her husband, prevented her from giving the 
young Charlotte an education worthy of her 
birth. The supposition of a political motive 
seems to be borne out, by the flight being ap- 
proved of by James III. and Cardinal York, 
then at Rome. 

This, perhaps, was the cause of the rupture 
between Charles Edward and his father. 
However, when time had softened his regrets, 
he married a Princess of Stolberg Gredern. 
The marriage was unhappy ; the Count and 
Countess of Albany (for such was their title) 
soon separated; and the lady retired to 
Rome, whither she was followed by her de- 
voted and respectful lover, Alfieri the poet, 
who married her after the death of her hus- 
band. 


~ The Prince himself held the child to be baptized, 
and signed his name Johnson in the books of Notre 
Dame-des-fonts. The extract of the baptism is in Latin, 
signed Bailli, parish priest, legalized by the Vicar-Gene- 
ral of the Prince Bishop of Liege, and certified as au- 
thentic by the minister of S. M.'T. C. at the court of the 
Prince Bishop. 








It would give us pleasure to make 
further extracts from this most agreeable 
work; but we could not do so, without run- 
ning the risk of obtruding a twice-told tale— 
as the author seems to have interwoven, with 
his own original materials, the information 
conveyed in almost every book we know of, 
on this subject, published in this country. 





Dermot Mac Morrogh ; or, the Conquest of 
Ireland : an Historical Tale of the Twelfth 
Century. In Four Cantos. By John 
Quincy Adams. Boston: Carter & Co.; 
London, Kennett. 


| Tue ex-Vice President of the United States 


has made a bold effort to unite politics and 
poetry—to make the muses pioneers to pro- 
tocols, and verse, the future language of 
diplomacy. The object of his four cantos, 
as he very broadly intimates, is two-fold— 
first, to persuade the Irish to raise their 
country into an independent nation; and, 
secondly, to secure for them the sympathy 
of the Americans in their future struggle. 
New England is, we are told, the nursery of 
diplomatists for all the states; but of late 
years the supply has exceeded the demand ; 


and while the Belgic question has given em- | 


ployment to the men of red tape and sealing- 
wax in Europe, their brethren of America 
have to sit with folded arms, waiting for 
opportunity to exercise their negotiating 
powers. Pitying their state, John Quincy 
Adams casts a poet’s glance round the globe, 
and discovers that Erin has capabilities for 
being converted into as profitable a Belgium 
as ever employed the pens of plenipoten- 
tiaries. ‘Though motives to insurrection are 
as plenty as blackberries, the ex-Vice goes 
back six centuries for one; and he rests his 
case on the circumstances of the original con- 
quest. ‘To expose the utter absurdity of such 
reasoning would be a mere waste of time; 
he might just as well insist on the separation 
of Languedoc from the crown of France, 
because it was first annexed to it by the 
iniquitous Albigensian war. Neither shall 
we expose the many historical blunders made 
by the political poet, for there is no reply to 
the old defence “ in such case made and pro- 
vided’ — 

Adzooks! must one swear to the truth of a song? 

We are just as little inclined to say any 
thing on the question of Irish independence, 
which the writer has mooted, because the 
Irish do not exist as a separate people from 
the English ; there is, in fact, as perfect an 
identification between the two islands by in- 
termarriages, commercial intercourse, and 
common properties, as between the counties 
of York and Cornwall. In Ireland itself, the 
traveller sees as many English names over 
shop doors as Milesian; and London dis- 
plays as large a share of O’s and Macs among 
its denizens as Dublin itself. To restore 
Irish independence and re-establish the 
Saxon heptarchy, are proposals equally wise, 
and prospects equally probable—that is, both 
approach the consummation of human ab- 
surdity. ‘ 

These cantos are written in the metre of 
Don Juan, and are designed, like that poem, 
to present a mixture of jest and earnest. Un- 
fortunately, there is no laughing at the jest, 
and it is impossible to be serious with the 


earnest— 
The farce is a physic, 
The physic a farce is. 





But the ex-Vice President of the United 
States, and the candidate for the President- 
ship itself, is a person of too much import- 
ance to be dismissed with a few cursory re- 
marks: we shall therefore give some extracts 
from this state-paper or poem. We call it 
a state-paper, for it is pretty well known in 
America, that the poem was originally de- 
signed to catch a few stray votes by pander- 
ing to the republican appetite for the abuse 
of kings, and the vulgar vituperation of Great 
Britain, which gratities a noisy, but—both 
in respectability and numbers—a very con- 
temptible party in America. The following 


| is the description of Dermot’s carrying off 





Dervogilda : the author has followed history 
in describing her reluctance as only affected : 


And up she started, and beheld the chief, 
By the pale lamp that glimmer’d in the room; 
And feebly shriek’d and wrung her hands for grief ; 
And cried, “ Alas, how wretched is my doom !” 
“Oh! lady fair—my errand here is brief,” 

Cried Dermot—* fear not; nor indulge in gloom ; 
’Tis only, falling on my bended knee 
Thy favour to implore..,.to go with me.” 


The lady thought it was a strange request ; 
And sv do 1; and so perchance do you, 

But when we cannot always choose the best: 
Sometimes we have a choice of evils too. 

The kneeling prince who waited her behest, 
Had in his hand a naked sword, ’tis true : 

Suppose she should deny his suit—“ of course,” 

Thought she—“ he surely will resort to force.” 


“Oh! Agnes! Agnes! what will people say,”— 
Exclaim’d the lady with a briny flood ; 
‘If from the castle, while my lord’s away, 
I should depart; though to save shedding blood ?” 
« But wherefore did my lord at home not stay ?” 
Said the shrewd maid : “ Why leave us here in mud? 
Two women! sure, he never could surmise, 
With Teague, could guard his castle from surprise ! 


« And where he went is doubtless known to him : 
And others too might guess if they should dare. 
The Lady Ursula is tall and slim; 

And you have often heard him call her fair— 
Though to my judgment ’t were a wondrous whim, 
With you, that awkward spindle to compare— 

1 never saw her; but I’ve heard them say 
Her face is freckled, and her eyes are gray.” 


“Fie! Agnes,” quoth the lady—“ say not so— 
My lord that lady does indeed admire 
More than she merits. But, Lord Dermot, go— 
To the next chamber, while I dress, retire— 
The holy Virgin and the angels know, 
Against my will I yield to your desire : 
I see too clearly we are in your power : 
Withdraw—and come again in half an hour.” 
* . * * + 


« Bring me my mirror, Agnes—and the light!” 
The lamp and mirror Agnes forthwith brought. 
«* How deadly pale I look !—’tis this vile fright : 
My box of carmine, Agnes—where’s your thought ? 
« How cruel thus to be disturb’d at night!” 
And then her cheek the deep vermilion caught— 
“* My ruby drops and sapphire necklace bring ; 
My golden bracelets and my diamond ring.” 
Perhaps the curious reader may inquire, 
Why at this moment of her deep distress, 
The lady thought so much of her attire, 
And wasted so much time upon her dress % 
Was it a deeper passion to inspire ? 
But here my ignorance | must confess— 
Were it not prov’d I scarcely had believ’d it— 
I only give the tale as 1 receiv’d it. 

The costume in this picture is, of course, 
ridiculous; but of that the author took no 
heed: he is even regardless of the natural 
characteristics of Ireland, for he describes 
the waiting-maid listening to the song of the 
nightingale, though the bird is not to be 
found in the island. He, however, deems 
that some excuse is due to the ladies for 
having given such a harsh portraiture of 
Dervogilda; and it is but justice to insert 
his apologetic stanzas :— 

No mortal on this earth then, better knows 

The charms that women scatter o’er our lives ; 
Or more intensely feels the bliss that flows 

From them, as sisters, mothers, daughters, wives. 
But then I must admit, in verse or prose, 

The dull and tedious seldom with them thrives: 
They cannot bear a wearisome composer, 

And from their very souls despise a proser. 
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The ladies then, I fear, have flung aside 

My book already, and I scarce can blame them— 
It tells the story of a faithless bride, 

And they may think the poet means to shame them. 
Ab no! how many are the sex’s pride! 

They tell by thousands, and I here could name them. 
1 show one sinning woman for example : 
What swarms of men on all their duties trample ! 


General Jackson, our author’s successful 
opponent at the late election, owed his suc- 
cess inno small degree to his military fame, 
which the Americans seem to value the 
more highly, as, fortunately for their happi- 
ness, it is with them a rarity. ‘To this cir- 
cumstance we probably owe the following 
philippic against heroism, containing much 
good sense and many bad verses :— 


Among the critics it has been of yore, 

A question whether, when he forms his plan, 
An epic poet must, to say no more, 

Take for bis hero a right honest man. 
But | for my part hold the rule a bore ; 

?T were well to make him honest if you can; 
Into another question it must fall : 
Where such a hero can be found at all. 


‘* Heroes are much the same (so Pope avers), 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 
But this again another question stirs ; 
If after ages have improved the breed! 
And to my memory only one occurs 
Adapted to disturb the poet’s creed. 
Will any mortal ask—who is that one ? 
Name him! Aye! holda taper to the sun! 


Tis said, the exception only proves the rule— 
All other heroes from the days of Pope, 
Compounds have been of madman, knave, and fool, 
And thus may be defin’d, without a trope. 
All servile followers of the self-same school : 
Who hang themselves, whenever they have rope. 
Till time shall end, their merits you may scan ; 
Among them ere you find an honest man. 


So far then from improvement in the breed, 
The scale has fallen since the poet’s days— 
For Charles of Sweden, raving mad indeed, 
Deserves at least, of honesty the praise. 
Taught Quintus Curtius, when a boy, to read, 
It fired his brain, and madden’d all bis days. 
Till his fate led him to the “ barren strand, 
The petty fortress, and the dubious hand.” 


You then who purpose to invoke the Muse, 
And in the cause of virtue point the pen ; 

Need take no thought, your subjects when you choose 
To look for heroes among honest men : 

Stout hearts, fierce passions, lusts to shame the stews, 
And mercy, fitted for the tiger’s den ; 

These are your heroes of the last disclosure, 

Who blood and slaughter see with due composure. 


The following is a sly hit at the American 
militia: we trust that it will be received as a 
justification of Mathews’s portraiture. 


Of this event it sickens me to tell— 
So dark a tarnish on so bright a cause ; 
But I must give the facts as they befel; 
And censure where I cannot yield applause— 
They came their country’s cruel foes to quell— 
To fight for Erin’s freedom and her laws. 
What shame to see them at the trial day, 
Slink from her standard, dastardly away! 


But let not Erin suffer in your mind, 

If her brave children once were known to flee: 
Consult Columbia’s annals, you shall find 

The same with those who sought to make her free. 
In sooth, militia-men you cannot bind, 

To serve for six months when engaged for three— 
Whence you may come to this conclusion just: 
On raw militia not too much to trust. 


The cantos conclude with the death of 
Dermot, in which the writer treats us to a 
touch of the sublime :— 


Thus was the shame of servitude her lot : 
And has been since, from that detested day, 
When Dermot ali his country’s claims forgot, 
And basely barter’d all her rights away. 
Oh! could the Muse be heard, his name should rot 
In fresh, immortal, unconsum’d decay— 
And be, with Arnold’s name transmitted down 
First in the roll of infamous renown. 


Nor was the hand of vengeful justice slow 
In retribution on his head to fall— 
For death’s relentless hand had laid him low, 
Ere he could answer Henry’s sovereign cail. 
From dreams of empire, form’d in fancy’s glow 
He now awoke; his hopes were blasted all— 
Aud conscience whisper’d with envenom’d tongue, 
That all his tortures imself had sprung. 
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And now concentrated, burst forth his rage : 
He curst the day on which he had been born ; 
For, on the record of his life, no page 
Could speak of comfort to his state forlorn— 
No cordial drop of memory to assuage 
Of fell remorse the vital-searching thorn ; 
A burning fever seiz’d on every vein, 
And mortal madness fasten’d on his brain. 
And to his wilder’d senses, Erin’s saints 
Appear with lighted torches in their hands, 
Applying scorpion scourges till he faiats, 
And then reviving him with blazing brands : 
While o’er his head a frowning Fury paints 
In letters which he reads and understands— 
« Expect no mercy from thy Maker’s hand! 
Tuou MADST NO MERCY ON THY NATIVE LAND.” 
We hope,—indeed, we firmly believe,— 
that the friendly feelings between England 
and America are too deeply rooted to be 
shaken by a paper-shot; and, from the pe- 
riodicals of the United States, we find that 
this attempt to make Englishmen of the 
present day answerable for the crimes com- 
mitted by their ancestors six centuries ago, 
has utterly failed. The work, as a literary 
composition, is contemptible—it scarcely 
affords two lines fit to increase O’Con- 
nell’s limited stock of quotations. Some 
more vigorous efiort is necessary before 
Ireland will produce a harvest of proto- 
cols; and some more judicious appeal to 
the electors must be made ere John Quincy 
Adams can drop the Vice from his title. If 
the next address be made in four cantos, we 
trust that it will find its way across the At- 
lantic, for some of the Vice-President’s cur- 
vettings on his Pegasus are sufiiciently 
amusing: we wish him health for a fresh 
effort— 
And when he next shall ride abroad, 
May we be there to see ! 








Recherches d’ Anatomie Transcendante, §c. 
Par M. Serres. (Researches in Transcen- 
dental Anatomy: Theory of Growth and 
Deformity applied to explain the organi- 
zation of Ritta-Christina.) Plates. 4to. 
Paris: J. B. Bailliére. 

Tue French have a habit of applying philo- 

sophy to every passing event, but with so 

little judgment or reflection, that they more 
frequently bring philosophy under the lash 

of ridicule, than elevate events to the im- 

portance of general principles. When the 

English nobleman had proposed to run his 

horse against time, the savans immediately 

set to work: they calculated the volume of 
air the horse should displace at each stretch, 
multiplied the weight of this by the necessary 
velocity, ascertained the strength of the horse 
by a dynamometer, and then (putting W for 
the weight, V for the velocity, and P for the 
horse’s power) proved, without running far 
into the calculus, that WX V > P.*.that the 
achievement was impossible, q.e.d. The 
poor Englishman was puzzled ; he admitted 
their demonstration to be irrefragable, but— 
he ran his horse and won. Yet the same 
spirit, when more cautiously conducted, has 
led to the happiest results; and we gladly rank 
amongst the number the present volume of 
M. Serres. It is excellent in its style, inter- 
esting in its details, and comprehensive in 
its views ; we only fear lest the vivid imagi- 
nation of the author may have caused him 
to jump too hastily to a conclusion—lest his 
generalities may have been resolved on from 
too few a number of individual facts. 
Somewhat more than three years since 
all Paris was agog: a female infant, with 
two heads, had arrived; the whole town 





flocked to see it, the theatres were deserted, 
the opera unvisited, the bureaux empty, lec- 
tures were delivered on the subject at the 
Académie and the Jardin des Plantes, dis- 
cussions carried on in all the journals— 
nothing was heard or talked of but the two- 
headed infant, Ritta-Christina. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the poor little being became 
the victim of the curiosity it had excited. 
Constant exhibition and exposure ill suited 
a frame that, from its peculiar organization, 
required peculiar attention and care: it lan- 
guished, sunk, and died; one head expiring 
shortly before the other. Amongst those 
who had carefully observed it while living, 
and obtained permission to examine its body 
when dead, was M. Serres. He had before 
been engaged in the study of monstrous for- 
mations, but this examination furnished him 
with many new and important facts, and 
enabled him to reduce to a system the results 
of his observations. Of this system, as far 
as it may interest general readers, we propose 
giving an account. It brings order out of 
the most apparent irregularity; lays down 
the principles according to which those sin- 
gular beings, termed monsters, lusus nature, 
&c. are formed; and illustrates the remark- 
able fact, that the higher orders of animals, 
during their growth, pass successively through 
the state of other animals inferior to them- 
selves, adopting, as it were, in transitu, the 
characteristics that are permanently imprint- 
ed on those below them in the scale of orga- 
nization. ‘To advance at once to facts: the 
brain of man excels that of any other animal 
in complexity of organization and fulness of 
developement. But this is only attained by 
slow and gradual steps. Examined at the 
earliest period that it is cognizable to the 
senses, it appears a simple fold of nervous 
matter, with difficulty distinguishable into 
three parts, while a little tail-like prolonga- 
tion towards the hinder part is the only 
representation of a spinal.marrow. Now in 
this state it perfectly resembles the brain of 
an adult fish, thus assuming, in transitu, the 
form that in the fish is permanent. In a 
short time, however, the structure is become 
more complex, the parts more distinct, the 
spinal marrow better marked—it is now the 
brain of a reptile. The change continues ; 
by a singular motion certain parts (corpora 
quadrigemina), which had hitherto appeared 
on the upper surface, now pass towards the 
lower; the former is their permanent situa- 
tion in fishes and reptiles, the latter in birds 
and mammalia. This is another advance in 
the scale, but more remains yet to be done, 
The complication of the organ increases ; 
cavities, termed ventricles, are formed, which 
do not exist in either fishes, reptiles, or birds ; 
curiously organized parts, such as the cor- 
pora striata, are added,—it is now the brain 
of the mammalia. Its last and final change 
alone seems wanting, that which shall render 
it the brain of man. 

We thus see that man, considered merely 
as an animal, is, by his organization, superior 
to every other being; and that, in the growth 
of a single individual, nature exhausts, as it 
were, the structure of all other animals before 
she arrives at this her chef-d’euvre. But 
we have not yet done with the human brain. 
M. Serres has made the still more singular 
observation, that in the advance towards the 
nerfect brain of the Caucasian, or highest 
variety of the human species, this organ not 
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only goes through the animal transmigrations 
we have mentioned, but successively repre- 
sents the characters with which it is found in 
the Negro, Malay, American, and Mongolian 
nations. Nay, farther, the face partakes in 
these alterations. One of the earliest points 
in which ossification commences, is in the 
lower jaw. This bone is, consequently, com- 

leted sooner than the other bones of the 
88 and acquires a predominance which, as 
is well known, it never loses in the Negro. 
During the soft pliant state of the bones of 
the skull, the oblong form which they natu- 
rally assume approaches nearly the perma- 
nent shape of the American. At birth, the 
flattened face, and broad smooth forehead of 
the infant, the position of the eyes rather 
towards the side of the head, and the widen- 
ed space between, represent the Mongolian 
form; while it is only as the child advances 
towards maturity, that the oval face, the arch- 
ed forehead, and the marked features of the 
true Caucasian become perfectly developed.+ 

But it may be asked, what has all this to 
do with monsters? That we hasten to show. 
It appears that organs of a complex nature 
pass, as it were, through a series of meta- 
morphoses, always commencing at the most 
simple: thus, that the brain of man was at 
one period fit to direct the organization of a 
fish, at another time that of a reptile, at a 
third period that of a bird, then of a quadru- 
ped, a monkey, and so on to its full perfec- 
tion. Now if, at any of these periods, an 
arrest of developement should take place ; 
that is, should the brain cease to grow, from 
accidental pressure, from an impediment to 
the vessels carrying it nutrition, or any other 
cause, while the remaining parts of the frame 
progressed as usual, such child would be born 
with a brain unsuited to the rest of its struc- 
ture, the harmonies of nature would be vio- 
lated,—the child would be a monster. The 
monstrosity, in this case, is the want of in- 
tellect. It is not usual to call an idiot a 
monster; but if being born with one leg, or 
with but three fingers, constitutes a monster, 
it is clear that a want of developement of the 
brain is equally important, equally a breach 
of the harmonies of nature as the want of 
one leg or two fingers; therefore, in the phi- 
losophic acceptation of the word, an idiot is 
a monster. So far, then, no new law is ne- 
cessary ; the simple cessation of growth pro- 
duces this kind of monstrosity—monstrosity 
from defect. Now, to see how far this view 
will carry us, let us take some of the general 
principles of our author which serve to ex- 
tend and illustrate it. We shall first give 
his words, and afterwards mention facts in 
elucidation. 

“ All organs develope themselves from the 
circumference towards the centre; all are at 
first symmetrical or double. The simple organs, 
which in animals occupy the median line, and 
which we denominate unsymmetrical, have ori- 
ginally been double; that is, composed of two 
analogous halves. 

“ These two analogous halves, advancing from 
without inwards, are brought to a point of con- 
tact; arrived at this point, they dovetail into 
one another (s’engrénent), unite intimately, and 
in such a manner, that two organic parts form 
but one whole. From double the organ becomes 
single. 

“This last law is that of affinity. 

+ We need only allude to the additional argument 
which this would furnish in favour of the unity of the 
human species, 


It is de- 











rived, as we see, from that of symmetry; in the 
same manner as this latter is but a necessary 
consequence from the general law of formation 
from the circumference towards the centre. * * * 

** No one now believes that all animal organ- 
ization is developed spontaneously, and as if at 
a jet. It is no longer thought that organs are 
formed like a soap-bubble—an image so long 
used as an illustration. It is no longer believed 





that intus-susception is the only means of growth ! 


of organs. That physiology is of two ages 
back. *F 

“ Everything in nature undergoes continual 
transformations; before assuming the form at 
which it rests, an organ passes through a mul- 
titude of forms fugitive and transient.” 

To commence with the first point, which 
goes completely to destroy the old idea, of 
parts shooting one from the other as buds 
from a tree; let us see how far the examina- 
tion of any individual organ will bear it out. 
The anterior extremity is seen, towards the 
end of the first month, as a little nipple pro- 
jecting from the upper corner of the trunk. 
Soon we see a little hand put forth from this, 
still weak and imperfect; the fingers, unable 
to support themselves separately, because the 
bones are not yet formed, are held together 
by a continuation of the skin from one to 
another. This is only a transitory form here, 
for as bone is deposited this membrane is 
removed, and the fingers become distinct. 
But, suppose the process to be interrupted, 
that the removal of the membrane does not 
take place, and the form which was to have 
been transitory remains permanent,—then 
man is born with an organ unsuited to the 
rest of his structure, an organ unable to ac- 
complish the dictates of his will—(how, for 
instance, could a man with a webbed hand 
play the piano ?)—an organ, in short, belong- 
ing to an inferior order of animal, and exactly 
representing the fin of a whale. This explains 
what M. Serres means when he says, “ Em- 
bryogeny reproduces comparative anatomy.” 
But suppose the hand formed; the next thing 
we observe is the laying down of the fore-arm. 
In consequence of this the hand becomes 
more removed from the body; and, at a still 
later period, the arm being also laid down, 
the extremity becomes complete in all its 
parts. 

‘* This order, I repeat, is constant: never do 
we see the thigh or the arm precede the leg and 
the fore-arm ; never do we see the fore-arm and 
the leg precede the hands and the feet. Deve- 
lopement never takes place from the centre 
towards the circumference.” 

Every one’s recollection, almost, may sup- 
ply facts that will bear out this assertion. 
Within a very few years a man has been 
carried about as a show in this country, who 
had no part of the anterior extremity deve- 
loped except the hands, which were seen 
projecting from the points of the shoulders. 

ere arrest of developement had taken place 
after the first period of growth; the hands 
were formed, the arm and fore-arm never. 
But suppose that growth had gone on through 
its second and third periods,—that these parts 
had been formed ag well as, at the same time, 
the thigh and leg; it is clear, that the hand 
and foot, having had the priority in growth, 
would now be large out of all proportion to 
the remaining parts of their several extremi- 
ties. Should arrest of developement now 
occur, a monster would be produced with 
large head and trunk, large hands and feet, 


but small, disproportionately small, arms and 





legs. And we may now be pardoned if we 
refer, with renewed pride and admiration, to 
the creations of that mighty spirit who has 
so lately ceased to be amongst us. We point 
to the delineation of Father Elchee, in the 
tale of the ‘Black Dwarf;’ we desire our 
readers to compare it with what we have 
now stated as the unexpected result of scien- 
tific investigation; we claim for it the un- 
questionable merit of being true to nature— 
for nature (as we shall have occasion to show) 
is regular even in her irregularities ; and we 
demand fresh honours for the men who, by 
simple observation, has anticipated the dis- 
coveries of science, and embodied in a partly 
fictitious narrative what future times should 
declare to be undoubted principles in anato- 
mical philosophy. 

We shall, at another opportunity, resume 
the consideration of M. Serres’ very interest- 
ing work. 





Reminiscences of Spain: the Country, its 
People, History, and Monuments. By 
Caleb Cushing. Boston: Carter; Lon- 
don, Kennett. 


We hardly know how to characterize these 
Reminiscences, which are, indeed, a most 
strange mixture of history turned into tale 
and romance, of philosophy diluted into sen- 
timent, and of brief descriptions of Spanish 
manners and monuments. We have, for ex- 


| ample, an account of the marriage of ‘ Isabel 
ample, a1 unt of t g 


of Castile’-—abridged, though not very ac- 
curately, from the excellent work of Cle- 
mencin, following a philosophical dissertation 
£ On Fortune ;’ then, too, there is ‘ The Moral 
of History, a meditation on the ruins of Ita- 
lica,’ which precedes a controversial article 
on ‘ Navarrete’s Apology for the conduct of 
Ferdinand the Catholic towards Columbus,’ 
and a grave discourse ‘On Women;’ fol- 
lowed by a description of ‘ Christmas in 
Madrid,’ which is anything but grave. The 
two volumes together contain twenty-six of 
these unconnected reminiscences; aud as it 
would be difficult and tiresome to give a 
particular review of each, we shall confine 
ourselves to a few general words of criticism, 
and such extracts as seem most likely to 
interest our readers. 

We are informed, in the preface, that it 
has been the writer’s aim to give an idea of 
Spain, including its history and monuments, 
in a series of detached pictures. We are 
sorry, then, to say, that he has failed in ful- 
filling his intention. The account of Spain, 
as it actually exists, is very meagre indeed, 
and the references seem to have been merely 
casual; nor are the illustrations of its history 
much more satisfactory, from the intolerable 
mingling of fact and fiction. The only object, 
then, which he proposed and has attained, is 
in his description of the few monuments re- 
ferred to. The tales, legends, and sketches oc- 
cupy two-thirds of the volumes ; and though 
we are not over scrupulous with historical 
novel-writers, in their ingenious parodies, 
we cannot carry our liberality so far as to 
sanction such flights of imagination as Mr. 
Cushing sometimes indulges in. 

Amongst these historical tales, the most 
correct, in facts and in local costume, are 
‘The Spanish Father’—translated, without 
acknowledgment, from the ‘ Life of Guzman 
the Good,’ by Quintana, and ‘ Isabel of Cas- 
tile’—extracted from the eulogy of that ad- 
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mirable woman, by Clemencin. ‘ Garci Pe- 
rez’ is not devoid of interest, but it is as 
improbable as the historical data are untrue ; 
which they certainly are throughout, with 
the exception of two or three facts taken 
from the life of the Great Captain, and 
applied by Mr. Cushing to the fictitious hero 
of his tale. 

We regret that a sensible man should have 
wasted his time on such manufactures; and 
the more so, because, when he has chosen 
to speak of the present state of the Spanish 
peninsula, there is good evidence of an ob- 
serving mind, and of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the peculiarities, habits, and 
manners of the Spanish people, than is met 
with in modern travellers generally, though 
he sometimes exaggerates their peculiarities. 

As more of these Reminiscences are pro- 
mised, we will entreat Mr. Cushing to throw 
aside all his learned lumber, and his senti- 
ment, and confine himself to descriptions of 
actual life and existing Spain. And now 
for a few extracts. ‘The following is a very 
pleasant and faithful picture of the huertas 
of Murcia and Valencia. 

“On a lovely morning of spring, I departed 
from Murcia for Alicante, proceeding for awhile 
through the enchanting huerta, that is, garden, 
as the richly cultivated plain is deservedly call- 
ed, in the midst of which the city of Murcia 
is constructed. Hamlets and detached houses 
abounded, consisting often of little wattled cot- 
tages, rising above bright green fields of clover, 
flax, and wheat, sometime under shelter of a 
clump of palm-trees, and generally accompanied 
by plantations of the mulberry. A tall rock, 
aptly denominated Monteagudo, with the remains 
of an old Moorish castle cresting its pinnacle, 
is conspicuous infront of you so soon as you 
issue from the city. Itseems difficult to conceive 
what valuable purpose could be answered by 
these little castles, which the Moors have left 
behind them every where, unless, perhaps, they 
were serviceable as watch-towers; for they are 
too small to receive a considerable garrison and 
the supply of water and provisions requisite for 
a long siege; and perched, as they often are, 
upon the naked summit of some insulated rock, 
it seems as if they were designed to be the 
mountain eyrie of a solitary robber, rather than 
a military stronghold for the defence of the 
country. The little village of Monteagudo is 
gathered around the foot of the rock; and from 
thence to the sierra of Orihuela, the road winds 
along over a territory, which is broken and 
uneven, but still in general well-cultivated, and 
interspersed with groves of olive trees from time 
to time. At the hamlet of La Parecia you enter 
the kingdom of Valencia ; and shortly afterwards 
arrive at Orihuela. 

“Nothing, in the limits of agricultural art 
and rich vegetation, can surpass the approach 
to Orihuela, or indeed its entire luxuriant huerta. 
The city itself is of considerable magnitude and 
population, the see of a bishop, containing nu- 
merous public edifices, and celebrated, in no 
small degree, for the part it has acted in the 
various epochs of the history of Spain. But its 
attractions consist less in its public monuments 
and historical associations than in the beauty of 
its situation, and the richness of cultivation, 
which the industry of its inhabitants has imparted 
to a fertile soil. Orihuela affords an example of 
the singular juxtaposition, which so frequently 
occurs in Spain, of the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion with natural scenery of the wildest aspect. 
Behind it rises the rough sierra, with its jagged 
rocks, and its antique castle half-way up the 
steep, while the river Segura flows below; and 
the buildings and turrets are seen to command 
an extensive huerta on the right, which forms a 


| 








picture of verdure and fertility unequalled in | cognise, by such traits, the blood of the invading 


other lands. 
“The huertas of Murcia and Valencia are | 
plains of greater or less extent, embosomed in 
hills, which, enjoying, a delicious climate, abun- | 
dance of water by means of the immediate | 
proximity of small rivers and the extensive use | 
ofartificial irrigation, and a deep soil, are brought, | 
by assiduous cultivation, to a state of wonderful | 
embellishment and productiveness, which needs ! 
to be seen in order to be fully believed. If 
industry exists any where upon earth it isamong | 
the people of these luxuriant plains. 


Nature } 


Moors? 

“Elche is the land of palms, It is devoted to 
the cultivation of the date, which constitutes its 
chief article of commerce ; and it seems to lie in 
the heart of a forest, as it were, of these pic- 
turesque denizens of the desert, which give yet 


| another feature of Arabia tothe aspect of Spain.” 


Here is another description of a journey 
in Valencia; and though the historical anec- 
dote is, in a degree, contradicted by the 
description of the existing monuments, it 


seems to be tasked by art to the furthest reach | Would be a pity to spoil it by any critical 


of her resources. Whilst irrigation supplies 

continual moisture, the vegetative energies of | 
the soil are maintained by careful manuring ; 
and every month almost has its appropriate 
seed-time and harvest; for the process of plant- 
ing and gathering seems to be going on inces- 


santly, in every day of the year. The boasted | 
cultivation of England and the Netherlands is | 


wasteful and slovenly compared with these admi- 
rable gardens of the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain. 

“‘ And scarce any among them are superior 
to that of Orihuela; for it has passed intoa 


commentary. 


“Soon after quitting Alfarazi, you come in 
sight of several villages, two of which, San Pedro 
and Belius, are within pistol-shot of the road; 
but afterwards, for a space of three leagues to 
the city of San Felipe, there is no house or 
building on the road, except a solitary mill in 
a mountain pass. Long tracts of vines, inter- 


| mixed with olives and fruit-trees, fill up the 


tract of country, until you come to the sierra 
near which Belius is situated. Here the river 
before mentioned is pressed in between high 
rocks and cliffs, which beetle over the road 


proverb that, rain or no rain, there is wheat | above your head. At the distance of a league 


here ;—Llueva 6 no Llueva, trigo en Orihuela. 
Every field in it is like the richest bed in a 
kitchen-garden; and the whole plain like one 
of those chosen spots in the neighbourhood of 
our large cities, where hot-houses and incessant 
care combine to cover the earth with fruits, 
flowers, and herbage. Table vegetables of the 
greatest variety and most savory qualities ; 
wheat, flax, and grass in profuse abundance ;— 
countless numbers of mulberry-trees affording 
sustenance to vast quantities of silk-worms; the 
orange, lemon, almond, pomegranate, in gay 
profusion :—such -are the productions, which 
luxuriate in the rich plain of Orihuela. 

** From Orihuela to Albateri you coast along 
the foot of the sierra, through a succession of 
hamlets, just on the edge of the plain, which 
continues to stretch out on the right in verdant 
loveliness. Clumps of olives are frequently to 
be seen; but the most remarkable objects are 
still the lofty date palms, with their pendulous 
clusters of fruit, hanging from a crest of long 
foliage on the summit of their tall, naked knotted 
trunks. Having passed Laiosa, you arrive at a 
white castle on the summit of a conical rock, 
where you leave the sierra of Orihuela, and enter 
upon another extended plain, which continues 
to Elche. Several of the same naked rocks are 
seen rising out of the plain, in singular contrast 
with its bright verdure ; and you proceed through 
an uninterrupted succession of vineyards and 
olive trees ; for industrious cultivation is around 
you still, although different from that of the 
huerta you have left. 

“ Crowds of people are every where seen at 
work in the fields, grouped together in little 
companies, in the costume peculiar to the pea- 
santry of this region, consisting of a small cap 
on the head, a shirt, loose white trowsers coming 
just down to the knee, and cloth sandals on the 
feet, leaving the legs bare, the whole dress being 
such as to bespeak an African origin and a 
climate of perpetual serenity and warmth. Indeed 
the Numidian is indelibly stamped upon the 
physical exterior, as it is upon the moral con- 
stitution, of the peasants of Murcia and the 
southern districts of Valencia. Their promi- 
nent cheek bones, short face, dark eyes, coarse 
black hair, and tawny complexion, are not less 
decisive characteristics of the race, than is their 
laboriousness of disposition combined with keen 
relish for pleasures and amusements, or their 
lively, ardent, fickle temper, so strikingly asso- 
ciated with proverbial ferocity and promptness 
to revenge awrong. Who, that is familiar with 
Spanish history and literature, can fail to re- 








from San Felipe the road enters into the moun- 
tain pass, and is built beside the edge of the 
sierra overhanging the river, which dashes along 
its pebbly bed below, while huge precipices im- 
pend over you on one side, rough mountains rise 
upwards on the other side, and before you are 
the fortifications of San Felipe cresting a ridge 
of rocks. 

“A noble aqueduct is carried along here with 
the road, following the windings of the river, 
and conducting the waters of a mountain source 
tothe city. * * * 

“At length you arrive at a small rivulet, 
over which the aqueduct is carried, and then 
turns off to the right, while the road ascends a 
steep hill, followed by another, of a soft loamy 
soil, covered with olive trees, the place being 
called Las Cuestas de Biscat. Descending the 
steep of the second hill, you enter the valley of 
San Felipe de Xativa; and turning to the left, 
you approach the city, which you find to be 
situated on the declivity of the mountain side, 
leaving a long range of fortifications, and a wall 
with towers trom space to space, extending up 
to the castle on the top of the high mountain in 
the rear. 

“ At the time of the war of Succession, the 
flourishing city of Xativa was among the most 
obstinate places in Spain in its partialities for 
the House of Austria, and distinguished itself 
by one of those persevering defences, which 
seem to be characteristic of the Spaniards. It 
was besieged by the Chevalier d’ Asfeldt, in be- 
half of Philip V.; and although its garrison was 
confined to a few English troops, yet the indo- 
mitable courage of its inhabitants made it the 
scene of exploits which would have done honour 
to any age or people. When the French troops 
finally prepared for an assault, the inhabitants, 
deaf to all offers of pardon, and regardless of 
the fear of death, refused to surrender. The 
attack at last commenced, and although the in- 
habitants fought with the courage of desperation, 
they were borne down by the numbers and 
impetuosity of the French, and the city was 
taken. But still the inhabitants would not 
yield; they chose to die rather than to submit 
to Philip. When the word of carnage was 
given, they eagerly offered themselves to the 
sword, and mutually animated each other to 
meet death courageously; nay, resolved to pe- 
rish under the ruins of the city, they hastened 
to set fire to its buildings. Seeing this, the sol- 
diers seconded their efforts. Ina short time the 
streets were filled with the dead and the dying, 
while the flames rose high in the air, and the 
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shouts of the soldiers, the groans of the dying, | so many of which begin with the a/ of the Arabs. 


the enflamed atmosphere, and the crackling of 


the falling edifices, united to form a scene of | 
| and from San Felipe through Alcira, Algemesi 


horror, such as war alone can present. All 


perished,—men, women, and childven,—except | 


only a very few women, priests, and children, 
who were with difficulty rescued by the officers 
from the hands of the infuriated soldiery. No- 
thing was left of Xativa,—ramparts, edifices, 
inhabitants, all were destroyed together, and 
even the name of Xativa was abolished: for 
when a new city was constructed on the ruins 
of the old one, it received the appellation of San 
Felipe, in honour of the conqueror. 

“San Felipe, as it now stands, is not parti- 
cularly interesting in respect of its edifices, the 
Cathedral being, indeed, the only one calculated 
to attract a stranger, and this being far interior 
to others in various parts of Spain. The city 
contains many vestiges of Roman and Moorish 
works, having been distinguished at an early 
period by the name of Setabis,’ and having 


given birth to many eminent individuals. Its | 


territory produces a great variety of fruits, 
wheat, maize, silk, wine, oil, and especially 
rice, which is one of its chief articles of culture. 
It was celebrated, in ancient times, for the ex- 
cellence of its flax and the beauty of its linens, 
which Pliny ranks among the best of Europe. 
It was probably the good quality and abundance 
of its flax, which led to the establishment here, 
at an early period, of manufactories of paper, 
the oldest in Europe, and introduced, among so 
many other valuable improvements in arts and 


science, by the industrious and ingenious Moors. | 
“ The Paseo or Public walk of San Felipe is | 


possessed of considerable attraction. Outside 
of the gate of Valencia is a long avenue of elms, 


running contiguous to the city, and terminating | 


near the gate in a kind of grove or flower gar- 
den, which is separated into beds with borders 


shape, and having flowers within, whilst lofty 
trees overshadow the whole, and in the centre 


are a large circular basin and fountain with its | 


jet of water, surrounded by rows of convenient 
benches. At the corners, also, of the enclosure 
are smaller fountains, together with allegorical 
statues. ‘There is great beauty in the Paseo 
itself; but the striking prospect on either side, 
on one being the castellated mountain, and on 
the other the superb valley of Xativa, gives it 
charms of the highest description. 

“From San Felipe to Carcajente there is a 
constant succession of groves of mulberries, 
olive and orange trees. It is the same from 
Carcajente through Alcira and Silla to Valencia, 
groves of fruit-trees every where alternating 
with cultivated land, except in a short tract 
between the villages of Algemesi and Almosatez. 
At Silla you enter upon the great highway, or 


camino real, from Madrid to Valencia,—a noble | 


road, as are most of those of this class in all the 
provinces of Spain. Great fertility of soil, and 
a most industrious cultivation, are to be ob- 
served in this region; but it is not remarkable 
for any picturesque beauties, unless in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake of Albufera, and in the 
rich huerta of the city of Valencia. 

“ T spent three days in passing over the ter- 
ritory, which I have thus described, from Ali- 


cante to Valencia. Its combination of extreme | 


industry with great local beauties, interested and 
kept alive my attention, especially on the way 
to San Felipe. The entire country is, indeed, 
a continual succession of abrupt steeps and deep 
valleys, where massive precipices and rudely 
broken hills alternate with gardens and groves 
of extreme luxuriance of vegetation. ‘The care- 
ful cultivation of the Moors,—their terraced 


hill sides, their well irrigated plains,—are seen | 


here in full perfection. Strong evidence, indeed, 
of the former presence of an Arabian population 
occurs in the names of the towns on this road, 





| From Alicante you go to Aleoy,—thence by Al- 


bayda, Alseneta, and Alfarazi to San Felipe; 


and Almosatez, and by Albufera, to Valencia. 
And it is so common to think and speak of the 
Spaniards as a thriftless, or at least an idle 
people—the manners of particular provinces 
are so frequently taken as characteristic of the 
whole nation—that I have entered, thus at 
length, into a description of the country as it 
met my ¢ye, in order to correct some of the 
prevailing efrors in regard to Spain.” 

Among the living pictures of Spain is a 
clever description of ‘Christinas at Madrid,’ 
which we should certainly have extracted, 
but that we so lately gave a somewhat similar 
one from the work of another American 
writer. +} 





Les Ombrages. Par Gustave Drouineau. Paris: 

Gosselin. 
A new work from M. Drouineau, the author of 
the ‘Manuscrit Vert,’ a bold youth, who has 
the hardihood to preach christianity to the Pari- 
sians of 1833, as Chateaubriand did to their 
fathers of 1803, and, it is to be feared, with 
pretty similar success. ‘To be sure, it is not 
exactly Christianity, but Neo-Christianisme, that 
M. Drouineau preaches. He shrinks, however, 
from defining the term. We are afraid, that 
English readers would be little edified with the 
French writer’s orthodoxy, and they would no 
doubt be considerably shocked at the first por- 
tion of his argument. But we beg to omit the 
polemics. The work opens thus:— 

“The chateau of Lord Jerson is situated 
some leagues from Royal Windsor, on the slope 


| of a considerable hill. An order quite patriar- 
: ‘ ‘ | chal reigns in this abode. Its very luxury 
of roses, oranges, and the like, trimmed into | 


is not barren. IT'arms are at once ornamental 


; and useful; manufactures are framed, as it 


were, in the verdure of the park. You are 
delighted to find, what seems at first ingenious 
superfluity, a living abode of industry and com- 


| fort. The gravity of English manners is tem- 
| pered by the good-nature and simplicity of the 


proprietor; it is a mixture of high dignity 
and amiable benevolence. Hospitality there 


| respects your independence, and society is 


not an exertion, but an enjoyment. English 
manners have been softened by contact with 
those of the French; ours are becoming more 


| staid without being less graceful. But we should 


endeavour to resuscitate the esprit de famille— 
the spirit of domesticity. The cosmopolitism 
that enlarges our views and gives generosity to 
our ideas, is not incompatible with that peculiar, 
circumscribed sentiment, the result of living in 
a family circle.” 

Lord Jerson, M. Drouineau informs us, was a 
Whig. He has two daughters, Arabella and 
Nelly, and Nelly is the heroine of the tale :— 

“ Have you ever seen the portraits of Law- 
rence? Have you admired that feeling grace, 
spread over the dreamy physiognomies of the 
north? Have you not been inspired with a 
sort of affection for those lineaments, so delicate, 
so frail, so harmonious, so well formed? Have 
you not suffered with the sadness imprinted on 
so many of them? Oh! how the simplicity of 
their sorrow must have entered into your soul, 
at least if you have looked at them, as I did? 
How those fair tigts, traced with veins of 
blue, and lit up with internal animation, that 
seems to break forth in the countenance, must 
have astonished and struck you with admira- 
tion! And have you not forthwith set out to 
seek through society the realization of what the 
canvas of the English artist presented? Well 
—this delicacy of form, this unearthliness of 
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feature, this suffering melancholy, this modest 
charm that knows not itself, this power of feel- 
ing hidden in a lovely bosom, all this was Nelly 
Jerson.” 

An admirer of Nelly appears in Don Juan- 
nito, a Spanish exile, who becomes a visitor at 
Lord Jerson’s, and who is profoundly touched 
by the beauty, the feeling, and the inspired 
power of musical improvisation shown by 
the young lady. It is not till the second day 
he learns, that Nelly is dumb. A fire broke 
out in her father’s house when she was a child— 
she endeavoured to save a still younger brother 
from the flames, but failed—she saw him perish, 
whilst herself was rescued. From that day 
Nelly Jerson had never spoken. The tender- 
ness of the family for her, the morbid feelings 
of a sensitive nature, formed to love, but refusing 
herself even the hope of being happy, knowing 
that her defect renders it impossible to make a 
partner happy, are well and touchingly depicted. 
There is a rival, an envious baronet, Sir Arthur 
Bleming, not very well drawn; but, on the whole, 
the picture of English life does credit to the 
talent and to the heart of M. Drouineau. 

There ensue some adventures, that scarcely 
harmonize with English manners, such as Juan- 
nito stealing into the chamber of Nelly by night, 
moralizing there, and stealing his mistress’s 
diary. He is discovered in an interview by day 
in the same sanctuary, through the means of 
Bleming. A quarrel and a duel are the conse- 
quence. Juannito is wounded, and Nelly thrown 
on a sick bed in fever and delirium. The tale 
ends by a scene around her couch :— 

**Silence was ordered by the baronet. All 
the family were assembly round her bed. Lady 
Jerson prayed. Juannito standing, contem- 
plated Nelly, agitated by the fever. Without 
were heard the sobbings of the domestics, 
grouped in the ante-chamber. Nelly smiled at 
this sound, which evinced how much she was 
loved. It roused her. She took the hands of 
her parents and kissed them. She then per- 
ceived Edward, the old servant, who had saved 
her from the fire, who was standing at the door. 
She beckoned, and spoke the word ‘ Edward,’ 
faintly. 

“ A pause of amazement, of joy, and fear en- 
sued. She had spoken! Juannito knelt down 
at the bedside, exclaiming, ‘ Nelly, yet one 
word.’ She did not reply. ‘Will you be my 
bride ?’ 

“ The young girl turned her eyes towards her 
parents, as if to ask their opinions and assent. 
She read the latter in their happy faces, and, 
drooping her head again, answered distinctly, 
* Yes.’ She then folded her hands on her breast, 
and murmured a prayer to the Almighty.” 





Correspondence of Horace Walpole with Sir 

Horace Mann. 

[Second Notice.]} 

We acknowledged, last week, our obliga- 
tions to Lord Dover for the great trouble 
he had evidently taken in illustrating the 
obscure references to individuals and events 
which occur in these letters, although we 
thought him at times a trifle too minute 
and particular. It is due to his Lordship to 
state, that we have since received a letter 
from him, informing us that the note on 
Gray, to which we particularly referred, was 
written by Horace Walpole himself— “all 
whose notes,” he adds, “ I have religiously 
preserved.” 

In our eagerness to dip into the letters, 
we omitted to notice a passage, in the clever 
sketch prefixed to the work, which, to our 
minds, very sensibly describes Walpole’s 
epistolary style. 
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«A friend of Mr. Walpole’s has observed, 
that ‘ his epistolary talents have shown our 
language to be capable of all the grace and all the 
charms of the French of Madame de Sevigné ;’ 
and the remark is a true one, for he is undoubt- 
edly the author, who first proved the aptitude of 
our language for that light and gay epistolary 
style, which was before supposed peculiarly to be- 
long to our Gallic neighbours. There may be let- 
ters of a higher order in ourliterature than those of 
Walpole.—Gray’s letters, and perhaps Cowper’s, 
may be taken as instances of this; but where 
shall we find such an union of taste, humour, 
and almost dramatic power of description and 
narrative, as in the correspondence of Walpole ? 
Where such happy touches upon the manners 
and characters of the time? Where, can we 
find such graphic scenes, as the funeral of George 
the Second, as the party to Vauxhall with Lady 
Harrington, as the ball at Miss Chudleigh’s, in 
the letters already published; or as some of the 
House of Commons’ debates, and many of the 
anecdotes of society, in those now offered to the 
world? Walpole’s style in letter writing is occa- 
sionally quaint, and sometimes a little laboured ; 
but for the most part he has contrived to throw 
into it a great appearance of ease, as if he wrote 
rapidly and without premeditation. This, how- 
ever, was by no means the case, as he took great 
pains with his letters, and even collected, and 
wrote down beforehand, anecdotes, witha view to 
their subsequent insertion. Some of these stores 
have been discovered among the papers at Straw- 
berry Hill.” 

Here is one of the graphic scenes from 
the House of Commons, above referred to: 
it is as busy, and bustling, and full of inter- 
est, as the reality it describes. 

« After a fortnight of the greatest variety of 
opinions, Byng’s fate is still in suspense. ‘The 
court and the late ministry have been most bit- 
ter against him; the new Admiralty most good- 
natured ; the King would not pardon him. They 
would not execute the sentence, as many lawyers 
are clear that it is not a legal one. At last the 
council has referred it to the twelve judges to 
give their opinion: if not a favourable one, he 
dies! He has had many fortunate chances ; had 
the late Admiralty continued, one knows how 
little any would have availed him. Their bit- 
terness will always be recorded against them- 
selves: it will be difficult to persuade posterity 
that all the shame of last summer was the fault 
of Byng! Exact evidence of whose fault it was, 
I believe posterity will never have: the long- 
expected inquiries are begun, that is, some 
papers have been moved for, but so coldly, that 
it is plain George Townshend and the Tories 
are unwilling to push researches that must ne- 
cessarily re-unite Newcastle and lox.” 

3 Mar. 1757. 

“ T have deferred writing to you, till I could 
tell you something certain of the fate of Admiral 
Byng: no history was ever so extraordinary, or 
produced such variety of surprising turns. In 
my last I told you that his sentence was referred 
to the twelve judges. They have made law of 
that, of which no man else could make sense. 
The Admiralty immediately signed the warrant 
for his execution on the last of February—that 
is, three signed: Admiral Forbes positively 
refused, and would have resigned sooner. ‘The 
Speaker would have had Byng expelled the 
House, but his tigers were pitiful. Sir Francis 
Dashwood tried to call for the Court-martial’s 
letter; but the tigers were not so tender as that 
came to. Some of the Court-martial grew to 
feel, as the execution advanced: the City grew 
impatient for it. Mr. Fox tried to represent 
the new ministry as compassionate, and has 
damaged their popularity. Three of the Court- 
martial applied on Wednesday last to Lord 
Temple to renew their solicitation for mercy. 
Sir Francis Dashwood moved a repeal of the 





bloody twelfth article: the House was savage 
enough; yet Mr. Doddington softened them, 
and not one man spoke directly against mercy. 
They had nothing to fear: the man,} who, of 
all defects, hates cowardice and avarice most, 
and who has some little objection to a mob in 
St. James’s-street, has magnanimously forgot 
all the services of the great Lord Torrington. 
On Thursday seven of the Court-martial applied 
for mercy: they were rejected. On Friday a 
most strange event happened. I was told at 
the House that Captain Keppel and Admiral 
Norris desired a bill to absolve them from their 
Oath of Secrecy, that they might unfold some- 
thing very material towards saving the prisoner’s 
life. I was out of Parliament myself during my 
re-election, but I ran to Keppel; he said he had 
never spoken in public, and could not, but would 
give authority to anybody else. The Speaker 
was putting the question for the orders of the 
day, after which no motion could be made; it 
was Friday, the House would not sit on Satur- 
day, the execution was fixed for Monday. I 
felt all this in an instant, dragged Mr. Keppel 
to Sir Francis Dashwood, and he on the floor, 
before he had taken his place, called out to the 
Speaker, and though the orders were passed, 
Sir Francis was sufiered to speak. ‘The House 
was wonderously softened: pains were taken to 
prove to Mr. Keppel that he might speak, not- 
withstanding his oath, but he adhering to it, he 
had time given him till next morning to con- 
sider and consult some of his brethren, who had 
commissioned him to desire the bill. The next 
day the King sent a message to our House, 
that he had respited Mr. Byng for a fortnight, 
till the bill could be passed, and he should know 
whether the Admiral was unjustly condemned. 
The bill was read twice in our House that day, 
and went through the Committee; Mr. Keppel 
affirming that he had something, in his opinion, 
of weight to tell, and which it was material his 
Majesty should know, and naming four of his 
associates, who desired to be empowered to 
speak. On Sunday all was confusion again, 
on news that the four disclaimed what Mr. 
Keppel had said for them. On Monday, he 
told the House, that in one he had been mis- 
taken; that another did not declare off, but 
wished all were to be compelled to speak ; and 
from the two others he produced a letter up- 
holding him in what he had said. The bill 
passed by 153 to 23. On Tuesday it was treat- 
ed very diilerently by the Lords. ‘The new 
Chief Justice and the late Chancellor pleaded 
against Byng like little attorneys, and did all 
they could to stifle truth. That all was a good 
deal. They prevailed to have the whole Court- 
martial at their bar. Lord Hardwicke urged 
for the intervention of a day, on the pretence 
of a trifling cause of an Irish bankruptcy then 
depending before the Lords, though Lord Tem- 
ple showed them that some of the Captains and 
Admirals were under sailing orders for America. 
But Lord Hardwicke and Lord Anson were ex- 
peditious enough to do what they wanted in one 
night’s time; for the next day, yesterday, every 
one of the Court-martial defended their sen- 
tence, and even the three conscientious said 
not one syllable of their desire of the bill, which 
was accordingly unanimously rejected, and with 
great marks of contempt for the House of Com- 
mons. 

“ This is as brief and as clear an abstract as 
I can give you of a most complicated affair, in 
which I have been a most unfortunate actor, 
having to my infinite grief, which I shall feel 
till the man is at peace, been instrumental in 
protracting his misery a fortnight, by what I 
meant as the kindest thing I could do. I never 
knew poor Byng enough to bow to—but the 
great doubtfulness of his crime, and the extra- 
ordinariness of his sentence, the persecution of 


+ The king. 








his enemies, who sacrifice him for their own 
guilt, and the rage of a blinded nation, have 
called forth all my pity for him. His enemies 
triumph, but who can envy the triumph of 
murder? * © @ 

“We have had a few French symptoms: 
papers were fixed on the Exchange with these 
words, Shoot Byng, or take care of your King— 
but this storm, which Lord Anson’s creatures 
and protectors have conjured up, may choose 
itself employment, when Byng is dead.” 

Here are other parliamentary sketches— 
taken just before his father was driven from 
office :— 

fe . 10 Dec. 1741. 

That day was a day of triumph, but yester- 
day (Wednesday) the streamers of victory did 
not fly so gallantly. It was the day of receiving 
petitions: Mr. Pultney presented an immense 
piece of parchment, which he said he could but 
just lift; it was the Westminster petition, and 
is to be heard next Tuesday, when we shall all 
have our brains knocked out by the mob; so if 
you don’t hear from me next post, you will con- 
clude my head was a little out of order. After 
this we went upon a Cornish petition, presented 
by Sir William Yonge, which drew on a debate 
and a division, when lo! we were but 222 to 
215—how do you like a majority of seven? The 
Opposition triumphs highly, and with reason; 
one or two such victories, as Pyrrhus, the mem- 
ber for Macedon, said, will be the ruin of us. I 
look upon it now that the question is, Downing 
Street or the Tower; will you come and see 
a body, if one should happen to lodge at the 
latter? There are a thousand pretty things to 
amuse you; the lions, the armoury, the crown, 
and the axe that beheaded Anna Bullen. I 
design to make interest for the room where the 
two princes were smothered; in long winter 
evenings, when one wants company, (for I 
don’t suppose that many people will frequent me 
then,) one may sit and scribble verses against 
Crouchback’d Richard, and dirges on the sweet 
babes. If I die there, and have my body thrown 
into a wood, I am too old to be buried by robin 
redbreasts, am not I?” 


Of the desperate parliamentary contests at 
that time, we have very striking pictures,— 
the more valuable, because so little is really 
known of the history of the period. When 
the following was written, Sir Robert's power 
was all but gone—he resigned in a few days. 

22 Jan. 1742. 

“ Well, now I come to yesterday: we met, 
not expecting much business. Five of our 
members were gone to the York election, and 
the three Lord Beauclercs to their mother’s 
funeral at Windsor, for that old beauty St. 
Albans is dead at last. On this they depended 
for getting the majority, and towards three 
o'clock, when we thought of breaking up, pour- 
ed in their most violent questions: one was a 
motion for leave to bring in the place-bill, to 
limit the number of placemen in the House. 
This was not opposed, because, out of decency, 
it is generally suffered to pass the Commons, 
and is thrown out by the Lords; only Colonel 
Cholmondeley desired to know if they designed 
to limit the number of those that have promises 
of places, as well as of those that have places 
now. I must tell you that we are a very Con- 
clave; they buy votes with reversions of places 
on the change of the Ministry. Lord Gage was 
giving an account in Tom’s coffee-house of the 
intended alterations; that Mr. Pultney is to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Chester- 
field and Carteret, Secretaries of State. Some- 
body asked who was to be paymaster? Numps 
Edwin, who stood by, replied, ‘ We have not 
thought so low as that yet.’ * * 

“On this Thursday, of which I was telling 
you, at three o'clock, Mr. Pultney rose up, and 
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moved for a Secret Committee of twenty-one. 
This Inquisition, this Council of ten, was to sit 
and examine whatever persons and papers they 
should please, and to meet when and where they 
pleased. He protested much on its not being 
intended against any person, but merely to give 
the King advice, and on this foot they fought it 
till ten at night, when Lord Perceval blundered 
out what they had been cloaking with so much 
art, and declared that he should vote for it as a 
Committee of Accusation. Sir Robert imme- 
diately rose, and protested that he should not 
have spoken, but for what he had heard last: 
but that now, he must take it to himself. He 
pourtrayed the malice of the Opposition, who, 
for twenty years, had not been able to touch 
him, and were now reduced to this infamous 
shift. He defied them to accuse him, and only 
desired that if they should, it might be in an 
open and fair manner: desired no favour, but 
to be acquainted with his accusation. He spoke 
of Mr. Doddington, who had called his admi- 
nistration infamous, as of a person of great self- 
mortification, who, for sixteen years, had con- 
descended to bear part of the odium. For Mr. 
Pultney, who had just spoken a second time, 
Sir R. said, he had begun the debate with great 
calmness, but give him his due, he had made 
amends for it in the end. In short, never was 
innocence so triumphant!” 

“«* At eleven at night we divided, and threw 
out this famous Committee by 253 to 250, the 
greatest number that ever was in the house, and 
the greatest number that ever Jost a question. 

«Tt was a most shocking sight to see the sick 
and dead brought in on both sides! Men on 
crutches, and Sir William Gordon from his bed, 
with a blister on his head, and flannel hanging 
out from under his wig. I could scarce pity 
him for his ingratitude. The day before the 
Westminster petition, Sir Charles Wager gave 
his son a ship, and the next day the father came 
down and yoted against him. The son has 
since been cast away, but they concealed it from 
the father, that he might not absent himself. 
However, as we have our good-natured men too 
on our side, one of his own countrymen went 
and told him of it in the house. ‘The old man, 
who looked like Lazarus at his resuscitation, 
bore it with great resolution, and said, he knew 
why he was told of it, but when he thought his 
country in danger, he would not go away. As 
he is so near death, that it is indifferent to him 
whether he died two thousand years ago or to- 
morrow, it is unlucky for him not to have lived 
when such insensibility would have been a 
Roman virtue.” 

“The night of the Committee, my brother 
Walpolet had got two or three invalids at his 
house, designing to carry them into the house 
through his door, as they were too ill to go round 
by Westminster hall: the Patriots, who have 
rather more contrivances than their predecessors 
of Grecian and Roman memory, had taken the 
precaution of stopping the keyhole with sand. 
How Livy’s eloquence would have been ham- 
pered, if there had been backdoors and keyholes 
to the Temple of Concord !” 

We shall now glean anecdotes as chance 
may direct—here is one of Pope and the 
Prince of Wales :— 

““¢Mr. Pope, you don’t love princes.’ ‘ Sir, 
I beg your pardon.’ ‘Well, you don’t love 
kings, then!’ ‘Sir, I own I love the lion best 
before his claws are grown.’”’ 

The following humorous letter was ad- 
dressed by a veteran to Admiral Boscawen : 


“ Sir, I had the honour of being at the taking 
«+ Robert Lord Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 
He was Auditor of the Exchequer, and his house 
joined to the House of Commons, to which he had a 
door; but it was soon afterwards locked up, by an 
order of the House.” 





| pistols. 





of Port Mahon, for which one gentleman was 
made a Lord ; I was also at the losing of Mahon, 
for which another gentleman has been made a 
Lord: each of those gentlemen performed but 
one of those services; surely I, who performed 
both, ought at least to be made a Lieutenant. 

“Which is all from your honour’s humble 
servant, &c.” 


The following is a clever sketch of the 
mad Wortley, the son of Lady Mary, and 
his friend Taaffe, both of whom had been 
just imprisoned at Paris, for some robbery 
arising out of a gaming transaction :-— 

“‘Wortley, you know, has been a perfect Gil 
Blas, and for one of his last adventures is thought 
to have added the famous Miss Ashe to the num- 
ber of his wives. Taaffe is an Irishman, who 
changed his religion to fight a duel, as you 
know in Ireland aCatholic may not wear a sword. 
He is a gamester, usurer, adventurer, and of 
late has divided his attentions between the Duke 
of Newcastle and Madame Pompadour ; travel- 
ling with turtles and pine-apples, in post-chaises, 
to the latter,—flying back to the former for 
Lewes races—and smuggling burgundy at the 
same time. I shall finish their history with 
abon-mot. The speaker was railing at gaming 
and White’s, apropos to these two prisoners. 
Lord Coke, to whom the conversation was ad- 
dressed, replied, ‘ Sir, all I can say is, that they 
are both Members of the House of Commons, 
and neither of them of White’s.” 


An odd way of revenging an insult :— 


“There was a strange affair happened on 
Saturday; it was strange, yet very English. 
One Nourse, an old gamester, said, in the 
coffee-house, that Mr. Shuttleworth, a member, 
only pretended to be ill. This was told to Lord 
Windsor, his friend, who quarrelled with Nourse, 
and the latter challenged him. My Lord re- 
plied, he would not fight him, he was too old. 
‘Lhe other replied, he was not too to old fight with 
Lord Windsor still refused: Nourse, 
jn a rage, went home and cut his own throat. 
This was one of the odd ways in which men are 
made.” 

Here is an account of the preliminary 
flourishes, which preceded the famous trial 
about the right of way through Richmond 
Park :— 

“There are great civil wars in the neighbour- 
hood of Strawberry-hill: Princess Emily, who 
succeeded my brother in the rangership of Rich- 
mond-park, has imitated her brother William's 
unpopularity, and disobliged the whole country, 
by refusal of tickets and liberties, that had 
always been allowed. ‘They are at law with 
her, and have printed in the Evening Post a 
strong memorial, which she had refused to re- 
ceive. The High-sheriff of Surrey, to whom 
she had denied a ticket, but on better thought 
had sent one, refused it, and said he had taken 
his part. Lord Brook, who had applied for one, 
was told he could not have one—and to add to 
the affront, it was signified, that the Princess 
had refused one tomy Lord Chancellor—your 
old nobility don’t understand such comparisons! 
But the most remarkable event happened to 
her about three weeks ago. One Mr. Bird, a 
rich gentleman near the park, was applied to 
by the late Queen for a piece of ground that lay 
convenient for a walk she was making: he re- 
plied, it was not proper for him to pretend to 
make a Queen a present; but if she would do 
what she pleased with the ground, he would be 
content with the acknowledgment of a key and 
two bucks a-year. This was religiously observed 
till the era of her Royal Highness’s reign; the 
bucks were denied, and he himself once shut 
out, on pretence it was fence-month (the breed- 
ing-time, when tickets used to be excluded, 
keys never.) The Princess soon after was going 








through his grounds to town; she found a pad- 
lock on his gate: she ordered it to be broke 
open: Mr. Shaw, her deputy, begged a respite, 
till he could go for the key. He found Mr. Bird 
at home— Lord, Sir! here is a strange mistake; 
the Princess is at the gate, and it is padlocked!’ 
—‘ Mistake! no mistake at all: I made the 
road; the ground is my own property: her 
Royal Highness has thought fit to break the 
agreement which her Royal mother made with 
me: nobody goes through my grounds but those 
I choose should.’ ” 


Here is a bon-mot :— 


“Somebody asked me at the play the other 
night what was become of Mrs. Woffington; I 
replied, she is taken off by Colonel Cesar. Lord 
Tyrawley said, ‘I suppose she was reduced to 
aut Cesar aut Nullus.’”’ 


And now, with another anecdote or two of 
the Gunnings, we conclude—at least for the 
present :— 


“T shall tell youa new story of the Gunnings, 
who make more noise than any of their prede- 
cessors since the days of Helen, though neither 
of them, nor anything about them, have yet been 
teterrima belli causa. ‘They went the other day 
to see Hampton-court ; as they were going into 
the Beauty-room, another company arrived; 
the house-keeper said, ‘This way, Ladies; here 
are the Beauties.’ The Gunnings flew into a 
passion, and asked her what she meant; that 
they came to see the palace, not to be showed 
as a sight themselves.” 

“The event that has made most noise since 
my last, is the extempore wedding of the 
youngest of the two Gunnings, who have made 
so vehement a noise. Lord Coventry, a grave 
young Lord, of the remains of the patriot breed, 
has long dangled after the eldest, virtuously 
with regard to her virtue, not very honourably 
with regard to his own credit. About six weeks 
ago Duke Hamilton, the very reverse of the 
Earl, hot, debauched, extravagant, and equally 
damaged in his fortune and person, fell in love 
with the youngest at the masquerade, and de- 
termined to marry her in the spring. Abouta 
fortnight since at an immense assembly at my 
Lord Chesterfield’s, made to show the house, 
which is really most magnificent, Duke Hamil- 
ton made violent love at one end of the room, 
while he was playing at pharaoh at the other 
end; that is, he saw neither the bank nor his 
own cards, which were of three hundred pounds 
each: he soon lost athousand. I own I was so 
little a professor in love, that I thought all this 
parade looked ill for the poor girl; and could 
not conceive, if he was so much engaged with 
his mistress as to disregard such sums, why he 
played at all. However, two nights afterwards, 
being left alone with her while her mother and 
sister were at Bedford-house, he found himself 
so impatient, that he sent for a parson. The 
doctor refused to perform the ceremony without 
licence or ring: the Duke swore he would send 
for the Archbishop—at last they were married 
with a ring of the bed-curtain, at half an hour 
after twelve at night, at Mayfair chapel. The 
Scotch are enraged; the women mad that so 
much beauty has had its effect ; and what is 
most silly, my Lord Coventry declares that now 
he will marry the other.” 


How short is the reign of beauty !—just 
twelve months after, he writes as follows :— 

“ Even the era of the Gunnings is over; both 
sisters have lain in, and have scarce made one 
paragraph in the newspapers, though their names 
were grown so renowned, that in Ireland the 
beggarwomen bless you with, the luck of the 
Gunnings attend you !”” 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


PINDEMONTE’S SONNET ON THE HEBE OF 
CANOVA. 
TRANSLATED BY MKS. HEMANS. 





Dove per te, celeste ancella, or vassi? 


Whither, celestial maid, so fast away ? 

What lures thee from the banquet of the skies? 

How canst thou leave thy native realms of day, 

For this low sphere, this vale of clouds and 
sighs? 

—O thou, Canova! soaring high above 

Italian art,—with Grecian magic vying! 

We knew thy marble glowed with life and love, 

But who had seen the image footsteps flying? 

—Here to each eye the wind seems gently playing 

With the light vest, its wavy folds arraying 

In many a line of undulating grace ; 

While Nature, ne’er her mighty laws suspending, 

Stands, before marble thus with motion blending, 

One moment lost in thought, its hidden cause 
to trace. 





NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


I am not particularly disposed to sympathise 
with neglected genius, but most heartily pity 
any one, who, being neglected, thinks himself a 
genius. For one genius that is neglected, if 
there be one, there are fifty moderates that are 
unduly extolled. The world is too fond of ad- 
miring, to let any person or thing worthy of ad- 
miration pass by neglected. ‘T'ake for illustra- 
tion any line you will, and it will be seen, that 
so far is the world from showing any disrespect 
to genius, that it is always hunting for the ad- 
mirable with great diligence. From the days 
of Garrick down to the present hour, what lots 
of possible Rosciuses have had their full chance 
of admiration! How have they been applauded 
in the house and bepraised in the papers! every 
avenue of success has been opened to them, had 
they only been capable of making use of the 
advantages offered. 

If a man does not neglect his own genius, he 
may rest assured that the world will not neglect 
it. It may be true that many of the actors, and 
writers, and singers, and painters, and artists of 
every description, who are now revelling in 
success and the world’s applause, may be in- 
ferior in natural ability to many others who 
are unheeded or unknown; but if the unheeded 
and the unknewn would only give themselves 
as much trouble as the heeded and the well 
known, they would not have cause to complain 
of neglect. However crotchetty and capricious 
some individuals may be, preferring that which 
is stark naught to that which is truly good, the 
world is not so silly, but always makes it a rule 
to like best that which is best; but then if you 
would not have the world neglect you, you must 
not neglect the world. If you wish to have the 
world’s applause, you must seek for it, write for 
it, dance for’it, paint for it. What does the 
world care for the abilities which you may 
possess, so long as you do not use those abilities 
for the world’s gratification? At all events, 
there is nothing to be gained from the world by 
grumbling at ft. The world does not care a fig 
for your grumblings, unless they be made enter- 
taining. This grumbling at the world for the 
neglect of genius, is very much like a man 
standing in the shade and complaining that the 
sun does not shine upon him. In truth, Mr. 
Neglected Genius, the world has more cause to 
complain of you than you have to complain of 
the world. I have often observed that, when 
two parties are at odds, the aggressor is most 
loud and forward in his complaints of ill-usage ; 
now you say that the world does not honour 
and reward you according to your merits. I 
doubt it—the world is generally very just to 





genius, and oftentimes generous even to pre- 
tenders. You complain of the world that it 
has not awarded to you the palm of merit. On 
what grounds do you make your complaint? 
You have written a poem which you think very 
fine, and the world will not read it. Perhaps 
the world already possesses as many poems as 
it wishes to possess of that degree of fineness. 
It is very hard that the world should be forced 
to read what it has no inclination to read, or 
that it should be grumbled at for not admiring 
what it cannot admire. I assure you, my good 
friend, that the world has no spiteful feelings 
against you, and that it has no undue or personal 
partialities in favour of those writers, whose 
productions it prefers to yours. You say the 
world has no taste for poetry ;—well, perhaps it 
has not: what then? How can you help that? 
Can you give it a taste by grumbling at it? 
You complain that the reviewers have not done 
you justice ;—very likely; but you pay a very 
small number of reviewers a very high compli- 
ment in attributing to them the power to influ- 
ence the world; and then the fault is in the re- 
viewers and not in the world, which has been 
unconsciously misled and deceived by them. 
But let me tell you, that no reviewers can de- 
ceive the world for any length of time; if they 
play booty, the world is sure to find them out 
in the long run—ay, or ina short run. Does 
not the world know what it likes? And do 
you think that, if the world is constantly 
persuaded to take into its hands books that 
are utterly worthless, it will continue to put 
faith in the same critics? Assuredly it will 
not; and then in vain will they blow their 
trumpets, and cry “ Walk in, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen.” You may be confident that trade 
criticism will never make any permanent or 
deep impression on the world. But after all, it 
is possible, that you are not a neglected genius, 
or, if you are, you have neglected yourself more 
than the world has neglected you. You have 
not done your best, or, if you have, you may 
overrate your ability. Try again: take another 
topic, vary your mode of illustration. Consider 
how very possible it is that you may mistake 
your forte,—that you may even mistake literary 
ambition for literary ability: this has been the 
case with a great many, it may be so with you. 
Only make it the world’s interest to admire you, 
and then you will have admiration in abundance. 
You perhaps ask, how can this be done? I 
answer, by producing that which is truly admir- 
able. The worid did not care a fig for Walter 
Scott till he composed ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ;’ and they did not care much more for 
him when he published the ‘ Lord of the Isles ;’ 
and had he gone on in that style he would very 
soon have become a neglected genius. But he 
preferred success to grumbling; thought it bet- 
ter to fight his way to fame, than to sit down by 
the road side and complain of others outwalking 
him, so he took up his pen and wrote Waverley 
—he wrote it in the conscious power of his own 
intellectual strength; and, though it may be 
difficult to say what would have been the case 
under a change of circumstances, it may very 
fairly be supposed, that had Waverley been a 
failure, Scott would not have despaired, but 
would have tried his hand in some other line. 
Intruth I believe, concerning Sir Walter Scott, 
that his cheerfulness of spirit, his elasticity of 
soul, his equanimity of temper, were not so much 
the consequences as the causes of his success. 
He thus had full possession of his powers; he 
took things quietly as they came; the little rubs 
and disappointments of life did not weaken, but 
rather strengthened him; so that, like a skilful 
general, he made conquered enemies powerful 
allies. Suppose that, when the world received 
The Lord of the Isles with cold languor and 
wearied satiety, he had sat down to write a 
prosy pamphlet to prove that The Lord of 





the Isles was quite as good a poem as The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel; that the world 
ought to admire it as much; that posterity 
would do him justice,—and all that sort of 
cant. What would the world have said to 
this? They would have left him and posterity 
to settle the business between them, and would 
have taken no notice of him. The world loves 
a bold straightforward spirit, and hates a mew- 
ling, puling, whining, pining, finnikin, minnikin 
thing, like a spoiled child quarrelling with its 
bread and butter. Genius is not merely intel- 
lectual, it is moral,—and, perhaps, physical too; 
for it implies and requires a certain degree of 
healthfulness, a clearness in the mental sight, 
and a soundness in the general susceptibilities ; 
it must not have a hide as tough as leather, nor 
as sensitive as a whipped back. If a man of 
genius condescends to be in a passion, he will 
put himself into a passion, and not suffer another 
to provoke him,—he will show that he is lashing 
others, and not writhing under their lash. When 
Lord Byron wrote angrily he did it in good style ; 
he did not foam at the mouth like a persecuted 
puppy dog, snapping at every finger near him, 
but he growled magnificently, and roared glo- 
riously. He was not in a fret and a fume about 
his genius, nursing it up with a fidgetty care, 
as an old woman at an apple stall cuddles her 
farthing candle; but he bared the flame of his 
gloomy torch to the wind that fanned it into 
brightness. Genius is too rare to be really 
neglected; and it would be well worth while 
for those who fancy themselves to be neglected 
geniuses to make diligent inquiry whether much 
of the fault does not rest with themselves. Per- 
haps they may find out, in the course of the 
inquiry, that they are not geniuses,—then, of 
course, they are not neglected geniuses; for if 
the substantive goes, the adjective goes with it. 
Perhaps they will find that they have neglected 
their own genius, and then they will not wonder 
that the world does not behave better to them 
than they do to themselves. Perhaps they will 
learn a little wisdom from one of the proverbs 
of Solomon, which advises, “ if the iron be blunt 
to put to it more strength.” In short, anything 
is better than grumbling, except to those who 
like grumbling better than anything. 





THE ITALIAN BALLET. 


(The Italian ballet having been, for the first time, in- 
troduced in this country, a brief historical and critical 
sketch on the subject may be thought interesting.) 





IN the Italian ballet, contrary to the meaning of 
the word, the dancing is a mere accessory, whilst 
the important part—that of enacting the story—is 
done by the “ Ballerini delle Parte,” or the “ Mi- 
mici”—a distinct class of performers, who neither 
dance nor speak. Without the aid of the voice, 
these have to explain the story by the expression 
of countenance and the power of gesticulation, 
directed and modulated to music. ‘This sort of 
representation, though quite novel in England, is as 
ancient as the commencement of the Empire of 
Rome. The taste for it sprung up simultaneously 
with its introduction; it soon passed from the 
capital into the provinces, and was unquestionably 
the most popular ofall the exhibitions of the Roman 
theatre. We find, on the authority of a succession 
of authors, that the “ saltare fabulam” or panto- 
mime, maintained its popularity at all times—pro- 
bably until the theatres were closed throughout 
Italy. We have a very curious notice of it in the 
time of the Goths. A letter of Cassiodorus has 
come down to us, ordering on the part of K. Theo- 
doric, Pompey's Theatre at Rome to be prepared 
for performing plays, and thus accurately describes 
the manner of the actors—as persons ‘ whose 
hands were eloquent, and fingers had tongues ; 
whose silence was speaking, and who could dis- 
course without opening the mouth—men, in short, 
whom the muse Polyhymnia had formed, to show 
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that it was not necessary to articulate words, in 
order to make thoughts intelligible.” 

It may safely be inferred from a passage in Cicero 
“ de Oratore,” that Roscius himself was frequently 
—perhaps altogether in his later years—a panto- 
mime actor. “ He was accustomed,” weare told, “to 
have the accompaniment played slower when he 
grew old; and caused the actor, to whose words it 
was his part to supply the action, also to moderate 
his declamation ; and this he did, with the view 
of not impairing his strength by too rapid gesticu- 
lation.” To understand this, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that on the Roman stage one actor often 
recited, whilst another acted the part. 

The delight the people of Rome of all classes 
took in this amusement, is attested by some of the 
gravest writers. The elder Seneca, confesses with 
a sort of apology for his weakness, that with him 
it amounted toa passion.t Lucian is not less en- 
thusiastic; and Tacitus refers to a law, which it 
was thought expedient to enact under Tiberius, to 
preserve the decorum of the Senatorial and Eques- 
trian orders, by forbidding them to escort in public, 
or frequent the houses of the pantomimic actors. 
In the reign of Nero, Seneca laments the closing of 
many schools, and the oblivion into which the very 
names of the philosophers were falling, whilst 
the names and schools of Pylades and Batyllus, 
the comedians, and the inventors of the panto- 
mime, were remembered and likely to be perpe- 
tuated. 

The actors whose merits divided the applauses 
of the town, were, as was the custom in the Cir- 
censian games, distinguished by colours ; and the 
disputes between the different parties occasionally 
ran so high, that, to avoid tumults, the Emperors 
were obliged to banish all the actors from Rome, 
but they were invariably recalled when it was their 
object to please the people. 

Such a prodigious influence, as these facts prove 
was exercised over all classes by theatrical repre- 
sentation in dumb-show, argues qualities in the 
actors and audience of ancient Rome, which the 
people of the North of Europe are perhaps inca- 
pable of conceiving. The action of the northern 
nations, as the Abbé du Bos remarks, ** N’est pas 
fort eloquente, ni assez marquée pour étre recon- 
nue trés facilement, lorsqu’on la voit sans entendre 
le discours, dont elle doit étre l’accompagnement 
naturel. En Italie les conversations sont plus rem- 
= de demonstrations, elles sont bien plus par- 

antes aux yeux, qu’elles ne le sont dans nos con- 
trées.” 

Eloquent gestures, a quick perception, and re- 
fined ear for harmony —these qualities of the ancient 
Romans still distinguish the modern Italians. Those 
who have travelled in the South, may have re- 
marked, that gestures are a language perfectly 
intelligible to the natives—that there are a number 
of conventional signs, expressive of words and even 
sentences, which an Englishman, after many years 
residence, has great difficulty in understanding. 
To enter into the spirit, and interpret the mean- 
ing of the acting in an Italian ballet, is an art in 
itself; and it must certainly be a source of great 
gratification to those who possess it, for by no other 
representation in Italy, is such intense interest 
excited. 

The causes, however, that operate to make these 
representations popular in that country, which has 
been cailed the land of expression, exist very im- 
perfectly in England. Ours isa language remark- 
able for the tameness, the absence almost, of action. 
It may be expected, then, that a certain degree of 
exaggeration,observable in the manner of the Italian 
actors, will be considered as mere extravagance, 
whilst, in their opinion, it is necessary to ex- 
plain what they wish to express, in default of 
words. 

Again, the dullness of ear of the majority of an 
English audience, will prevent the fair appreciation 
of the great precision and justness of all their move- 
ments in harmony with the music. These, we fear, 
are impediments to the success of the Italian ballet 
in this country, and we regret it: for, without cry- 
ing up the art as an old or modern Roman would 
do, we admit that it is more rational, and in every 
respect more intellectual, than the ordinary French 
ballet. 





+ Du Bos sur la Poesie, &c.; the Abbé has fully 
elucidated every kind of theatrical representation of 
the ancients. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Srrance notions about art are sometimes 
entertained in this country. We happened to 
be at the sale of the works of Nollekens, 
when Lord Egremont bought the Venus of 
that artist, a plaster mould; an English ba- 
ronet advised his lordship to send the figure 
to be copied into marble, in Italy,—inas- 
much, he said, as no one could be found to 
do it well in this country. In something of 
this ignorant spirit, we hear that a London 
sculptor has brought an assistant from Rome, 
assigning as a reason, that he cannot get his 
figures carved by English hands, so well as 
they are modelled by his own; our only re- 
mark on this is, look at the works of Chan- 
trey, Baily, and Westmacott. 

The fine statue of Bishop Heber, from the 
chisel of Chantrey, will, we hear, be ready 
for its place in St. Paul’s, during the autumn ; 
the figure is kneeling, the left hand rests on 
a book, the right is laid on the breast, and 
there is an air of sincere devotion about the 
brow, and a natural elegance about the dra- 
pery, which make it one of the finest works 
of the eminent sculptor. It is to be placed 
in the eastern side of the cathedral, and will 
be as a companion to the monument of 
Bishop Middleton, by Lough. 

Stanfield, we are told, is about to depart 
on a mission to the land of Crabbe, for the 
purpose of making drawings for the new edi- 
tion of the poet's works. 

Those who desire a cheap treat in land- 
scape, should spend an hour with the eighty 
Turners, exhibiting in Pall-Mall; there are 
the Sea Coast scenes, with which the graver 
has made us acquainted, but the graver can- 
not do everything; and these drawings are 
of a beauty, for which we can find no paral- 
lels. There are a dozen drawings too, by 
the same hand, for the poems of Sir Walter 
Scott; their merits are well known.—We 
think it right also to mention, that fifty pic- 
tures from the gallery of the Chevalier Se- 
bastian Erard, will be submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the cognoscenti, in the course of next 
week, at Christie's Rooms. It is a rare 
event, to be enabled to say of so large a col- 
lection, that they are all excellent; yet, not 
only is such the fact, but many of the works 
are the chefs-d'ceuvre of their respective paint- 
ers. Amongst the latter, we should parti- 
cularize the specimens by Correggio, Albert 
Durer, Gerard Douw, Metzer, Isaac Ostade, 
Teniers, Adrian Vandervelde, Cuyp, and Van- 
derneer. A moonlight, by the last-named, 
is believed to be one of the finest pictures 
ever painted by that great master of atmo- 
spherical effects. 

A Panorama of the Falls of Niagara will 
open to the public on Monday. ‘The private 
view was to take place yesterday, but the 
necessity we are under of going to press 
earlier than usual this week, prevents us from 
offering an opinion on the merits of the work. 
Basil Hall thought that much might be ac- 
complished by an artist who should visit the 
spot and make his drawings there. This Mr. 
Burford has done; and we hope, that his 
success will be proportioned to his labour ; 
but we have great doubts as to the possibility 
of conveying, even in a panorama, the re- 
motest notion of such a scene. It is always 
difficult, in painting, to represent motion, and 
here it is all motion—its very character, the 





very sublimity of the scene, is motion: but 
sound, too, has its aiding infiuence ; the hur- 
rying, crashing fall of the waters, 
Whose roar 
Imbowels with outrageous noise the air, 
And all her entrails tears— 


unite to startle and astonish the spectator; 
and these must be wanting in a picture, even 
though it should cover whole acres of canvas, 
However, the Panorama cannot be without 
its interest, and let us hope that it will prove 
the fallacy of these speculations. 

We have received the American Monthly 
Review for May: and it is, on the whole, a 
good number. We recommend that one or 
other of the American Reviews be taken in 
by all book clubs and literary societies. They 
often contain interesting notices of books, not 
likely to be reprinted in England—they give 
a good general idea of the state of literature 
in America—and it is both pleasant and ser- 
viceable to look at the comments of trans- 
atlantic critics on our own publications, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 10.—G. W. Hamilton, Esq. Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The business of the evening was of a most 
interesting kind, and related to the expedition 
into Africa, and the return of the people of 
Pitcairn’s Island to their native abode. The 
minutes of the former meeting being read, the 
secretary, Capt. Maconochie, communicated the 
contents of two letters relating to the African 
expedition. The first was from Richard Lander 
to Mr. Hay, dated 21st of October, from the 
mouth of the river Nun. In this the writer merely 
reported the safe arrival of the vessels, and the 
general expectation that the boats would reach 
Eboe in the space of four days. ‘The circum- 
stance of King Boy having been paid his de- 
mands, and joined the party, was considered 
most favourable to their future proceedings. 
The second letter was from John Lander, who 
holds a situation in the Custom-house, Liver- 
pool, containing the statement that the vessels 
had arrived at Eboe. ‘This intelligence, how- 
ever, was founded on the report of a sailor 
of the brig Susan, which vessel is reported 
to have been lost on her way home, and the 
letters and dispatches transmitted by her are, 
of course, not forthcoming. It was stated, 
that Obie, the king of the Eboe country, was 
detained, for reasons unkuown, as a hostage on 
board the Quorra. There appeared, however, 
to be a vagueness and want of information re- 
specting the particulars, which leads us to place 
no great faith in this account. The smail steam- 
boat continued to be spoken of with the highest 
approbation. 

The affairs of the interesting people of Pit- 
cairn’s Island, next occupied the attention of the 
meeting, being introduced by two letters froma 
Mr. Hill, dated in December and January last, 
to Lord Goderich, from the island. ‘The letter 
dated in December, stated the return of the 
islanders to their native homes, which they 
found in a dilapidated condition, in consequence 
of the island having been over-run by wild hogs 
during their absence. Their plantations, also, 
had been entirely destroyed. ‘These people had 
returned with the most joyful feelings, but not 
without having lost about nineteen of their 
number, and the morals of the rest having suf- 
fered from the ill example of their late compa- 
nions at Otaheite. Mr. Hill, it appears, joined 
them on their return from Otaleite, and has 
voluntarily taken charge of them, acting the 
part of another patriarch, in teaching them their 
duties. Previous to leaving their native island 
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their moral feelings had been, in a degree, cor- 
rupted by some abandoned English sailors, who 
had settled among them. Mr. Hill, in his letter, 
complains much of these men, and observes that 
had it not been for his interference, the worst 
consequences would have arisen to the island- 
ers. He expresses the utmost anxiety to get 
them out of the island, and requests that the 
British government will assist him in doing so. 
His second letter, dated in January, mentions 
the visit of H.M.S. Challenger, and expresses 
the regret of Mr. Hill that Captain Freemantle, 
who commanded her, did not consider himself 
authorized to remove them. Mr. Hill, at the 
same time, expresses his determination not to 
abandon the good cause which he has under- 
taken, notwithstanding the counteracting influ- 
ence of the persons alluded to, and requests 
that the British government will forward to him 
some appointment, either as agent or governor, 
to establish legal authority in the island. The 
want of water, which had been one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the islanders going to Ota- 
heite, they seemed determined to overcome, by 
making new tanks according as their numbers 
increased. The number on the island amounts 
to seventy-nine, and it is the general opinion 
that it is capable of supporting one thousand 
inhabitants. The total want, however, of an 
anchorage, would always be found a great incon- 
venience. 

A letter was also read, reporting the removal 
of the islanders, addressed by Captain Sandi- 
lands, of H.M.S. Comet, to the Governor Ge- 
neral of New South Wales, and detailing the 
particulars of their quitting Pitcairn’s Island, 
and their disposal at Otaheite. The embarka- 
tion on board the Louisiana, a vessel which had 
accompanied the Comet for this purpose, had 
been promptly effected by Lieut. H. F. Peake, 
the first lieutenant of the Comet, and in the 
short space of a few days the whole were trans- 
ferred to Otaheite. It appears by the report, 
that one-half of the islanders were eager to go, 
and prevailed on the rest to accompany them on 
the day after the arrival of the Comet. On 
reaching Otaheite, an extent of three miles of 
ground, the richest of the island, had been 
allotted to them, which they occupied until their 
departure. Several instances were mentioned, 
of the female islanders, who were natives of 
Otaheite, having discovered relatives among 
the people of this island ; in fact, such instances 
were almost of daily occurrence while they re- 
mained at Otaheite. The remainder of a paper, 
giving an account of the state of the natives of 
Pitcairn’s Island before they left it, by Captain 
Waldegrave, of H.M.S. Seringapatam, was de- 
ferred to the next meeting. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


June 7.—‘ On the Progressive Motion of Shin- 
gle Beaches along the Sea Coast,’ by Henry R. 
Palmer, Esq., Civil Engineer.—Mr. Palmer ob- 
served, that, although the subject had not been 
altogether neglected, it did not appear to have 
undergone any especial investigation, the only 
recorded observations having been very general 
in their kind; and, after quoting some pas- 
sages from the writings of Mr. Smeaton, and M. 
de la Beche, he proceeded to explain the mag- 
nitude of the evils to which harbours were liable, 
that were encumbered with the accumulation of 
shingle. 

By watching and tracing the motions of indi- 
vidual pebbles, Mr. Palmer stated, that he had 
ascertained the laws by which their motion was 
governed—viz., that the largest pebbles were 
arranged on the higher level by each tide, ac- 
cording to its own height, and that all the rest 
were arranged in the order of their respective 
dimensions or weights, in proportion to their 


surfaces, the smallest or mere sand being at the 





bottom. That every pebble was raised nearly 
to the same height when struck by a breaker— 
that each receded to some distance with the 
breaker that had caused its ascent, but that that 
distance depended on the dimensions of the 
pebble. The smallest pebble descended far- 
thest; and, consequently, being struck by the 
greatest number of breakers, would travel the 
greatest distance during any one tide, its real 
distance depending on the obliquity of the 
wind with the line of coast, and the force with 
which it acted on the water. 

The subject was illustrated by several draw- 
ings ; and the arrangement of the materials of a 
beach was exhibited by a model composed of 
pebbles, brought from the beach near Shoreham, 
and placed in their relative natural positions. 

The lecture was concluded by a mechanical 
illustration of the principle upon which Mr. 
Palmer proposes to preserve the mouths of har- 
bours from the incumbrance described. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


June 4.—A communication from the gardener 
of Sir E. Antrobus was read, explanatory of the 
mode pursued by him in bringing the cactus to 
the perfection which was manifested in the spe- 
cimens sent to the last meeting of the Society. 
These plants were about two years old, and the 
number of blossoms on them as follows: the 
cactus speciosus two hundred, the cactus spe- 
ciosissimus seventy-two, and the cactus Jenkin- 
soni one hundred and ninety-four. 

The collection of flowers exhibited was very 
extensive. The azaleas, robinias, lilies, lupines, 
and pentstemons, especially, were in great vari- 
ety and very handsome. 

Five gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society. Notice was given that the second ex- 
hibition at the Garden would take place on the 
22d inst.; and the names of the successful com- 
petitors for the medals bestowed on the 25th 
ult, were announced. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


April 30.—The President in the chair.— Mr. 
John Seaward’s paper, explaining the principle 
of motion, in Mr. Saxton’s Model Carriage, ex- 
hibited in the Gallery of Practical Science, Ade- 
laide Street, was read, and drawings laid on the 
table for illustration. The promoters of this 
method of propelling carriages, consider that 
horses may be employed with most advantage, 
as the moving power; as, by the peculiarity of 
the contrivance, while the horses travel at two 
and a half or three miles per hour, (the degree 
of speed, at which their labour is most profitably 
employed,) the carriages may be arranged to 
travel at the rate of ten or twenty miles per 
hour. This gave rise to some observations on 
the amount of a horse’s effective power under 
different circumstances. 

Mr. Farey’s valuable paper, on the construc- 
tion of Steam-boats, was read by the secretary ; 
this paper contained an approximate rule for 
calculating the velocity with which any steam- 
vessel may be impelled through still water, by 
the application of steam power. 

Mr. Edward John Dent, chronometer maker, 
was elected as an associate. 


May 7.—The President in the chair.x—Mr. 
Thomas Sopwith, land and mine surveyor, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was elected a correspond- 
ing member. A paper, ‘On the Relation be- 
tween the ‘Temperature and Elastic Force of 
Steam, when confined in a Boiler containing 
Water,’ was read by Mr. Farey. In the year 
1796, Mr. Watt’s experiments on this subject 
were repeated, and extended by Mr. Southern, 
with great accuracy, who formed a theorem for 
calculating the results; and the chief object of 








Mr. Farey’s present communication was, to 
show the coincidence between Mr. Southern’s 
scale, and that of a new series of experiments 
made at Paris, by a committee of the Academy 
of Sciences, which has completely confirmed the 
truth of Mr. Southern’s standard; and also to 
put on record the just claim of Mr. Southern to 
the merit of priority, in the accurate determi- 
nation of this law, in opposition to the unfound- 
ed assertion of the French author, who said that 
the Academicians had first established the truth 
in 1829, and that the previous experiments 
tried in England were erroneous ;— several 
examples were given of the results, by Mr. 
Southern’s rule, and that by the Academicians, 
which showed too striking a coincidence to be 
purely accidental. 

Mr. William Fairbairn’s paper was read, de- 
scribing the method adopted by him, in the 
construction of tubular engine-boilers, and con- 
taining some general suggestions on the subject. 

The reading of the above two papers gave 
rise to a lengthened discussion on the construc- 
tion of stationary, locomotive, and marine en- 
gines, in the course of which some valuable facts 
were elucidated. 

Mr. G. W. Hance, exhibited his ‘ Multa- 
meter, or instrument for describing curved lines. 


May 14.—The President in the chair.—A 
paper was presented by Mr. G. Dodds, of Glas- 
gow, relating to the Monckland and Kirkintil- 
loch Railway, accompanied by a drawing of a 
locomotive engine, and a sketch of some of the 
abrupt curves on that line. Mr. Dodds like- 
wise afforded an explanation of the manner of 
constructing the engines for passing the abrupt 
curves, their size, rate of travelling, and gene- 
ral performance on the railway. Mr. Sopwith 
presented a plan and sections of part of the 
mining districts of Alston Moor, drawn in iso- 
metrical perspective. ‘This method of deline- 
ation was first brought into use by Professor 
Farish, of Cambridge, who found it very ser- 
viceable in the construction of models for his 
lecture room. . 

In common perspective, the plane of the pic- 
ture is commonly made perpendicular to the 
horizon; in isometrical, it is supposed at right 
angles, with a straight line drawn from the eye, 
to a particular part of the object, which con- 
struction aflords advantages for some kinds of 
drawing, that are now generally known and 
adopted. Mr. Sopwith showed, that this art 
may likewise be employed for tracing what is 
below the surface of the earth, as well as what 
is above it, that it may be applied to geological 
purposes, and give not only the order of the 
strata, but their dip or inclination, the extent 
of disruptions, metallic veins, &c. 

A paper by Mr. Hawkins, was read, entitled, 
‘Investigation of the Principle of Mr. Saxton's 
Locomotive Pulley,’ which led to a renewal of 
the discussion on this subject. 

Mr. Turrell exhibited some beautiful speci- 
mens of ornamental cast iron, from the Berlin 
foundries. 

Mr. Lewis Cubitt, builder, was elected as an 
associate member. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. Royal Geographical Society...... Nine, P.M. 
. Medico-Botanical Society.......+ Eight, P.M. 
Tues. { Zoological Society .......+++++++ 4 p.8, P.M. 
, Geological Society . -4 p. 8, P.M. 
We. Society of Arts.. “4 p- 7, P.M. 
Royal Society .......- ecccececes 4 p. 8, P.M. 

Tu. { Society of Antiquaries .......... hight, p.m. 
F Royal Institution ...........+ oes} p. 8, P.M. 
at. { Astronomical Society....... ooees Light, p.m. 

Sat. Royal Asiatic Society ..........Tw0, P.M, 
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FINE ARTS 





Views of the Old and New London Bridges. Brown. 
Tue old bridge is shown in its torn and dilapi- 
dated state, when the pick-axe of the spoiler was 
busy: the new bridge appears fresh from the 
hands of the architect; people are crowding to 
look at its beauties above, and gentlemen and 
ladies embarking to contemplate it from below. 
Of the skill of Edmund William Cooke in such 
delineations we have repeatedly spoken with 
applause: he merits the same, or, we think, 
higher approbation, in one, at least of the scenes 
before us; the historical notices, by George 
Rennie, are valuable for their brevity and infor- 
mation. 

Ornaments of Missals and Manuscripts. Pickering. 


WE have seen missals of such rare beauty, that 
the best of our annuals would grow dim before 
them: even bits cut out from the full and con- 
tinuous picture, are in themselves beautiful, as 
the work before us will prove. We trust the 
publication is a successful one. 


Major’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. 

We have Nos. IX. and X. of this work 
before us, containing, together, half a dozen 
subjects. ‘The Water Mill,’ by Ruysdael, ‘The 
Holy Family,’ by Baroccio, ‘A Sea-Port,’ by 
Claude, ‘ A Spanish Peasant Boy,’ by Murillo, 
‘A Landscape and Figures,’ by Loutherbourg, 
and ‘The Merry Fiddler,’ by Berkheyden. 
Some of these are very cleverly engraved : they 
are imitations of the styles of the various 
masters, and have the farther merit of being 
copies of pictures long esteemed by the world. 
The letter-press illustrates the subjects both with 
sound criticism and very pleasant biography. 


Scraps for the Year 1833, in which is included 
Trollopania. 

WE were some time deciphering the enigmatical 
title page of this work, which announces, by a 
combination of trees and men, that it is ‘design- 
ed, executed, and published, by D. C. Johnston, 
artist, Boston,’ U.S. We regret that we cannot 
at once dip our pen in aquafortis, and thus 
make manifest to our readers the caricature 
skits, which are here humbly offered in illus- 
tration of various passages in ‘ The Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.’ They are not, in- 
deed, particularly good, yet it is impossible to 
avoid laughing at the ‘ Dress Box, Chatham 
Garden Theatre,’ and ‘ Trollope at Home, in de 
first color’d Circles.’ The artist, however, is 
not a jot less willing to ridicule his own coun- 
trymen; and the Militia officers come in for a 
full share. In one sketch we have a couple 
of drunken fellows, whiffing cigars, stupe- 
fying over their potations, and holding the fol- 
lowing dialogue—“ Now, colonel, I'll bet you a 
whole glass, that next trainin I'll captivate Far- 
mer Snooks’s pig-sty.”” ‘ Poh, when you've 
been in real service like me—that is, engaged 
in half a dozen sham fights—you may talk of 
making captives; 1 wonder how many captives 
Bonaparte would have made if it had’nt been 
for ball-cartriges? If he’d tried a sham fight, I 
guess he’d have found out as how it takes a little 
harder fighting to get a wictory, than when they 
have leaden bullets to help ’em.’”’—Another is 
called ‘ Liberality on both Sides,’ and repre- 
sents a ragged militia officer, and a still more 
ragged bandy-legged negro, at the bar of a 
public house, and is illustrated by the follow- 
ing:—** Cuff, you’re a good honest fellow, and I 
like te compliment a man wat’s lived an honest 
life, if he is black; you shall take a glass to 
drink with me, Cuff—” “ Well, captain, I’s 
berry dry, so I won’t be ugly ‘bout it; some 
niggers is too proud to drink with a militia 
ofiser; but when he sober he jis as good as 
nigger, ’specially if de nigger’s dry.” 





| but may, perhaps, next. 








THEATRICALS 





KING’S THEATRE. 

Rvstni’s departure was delayed, and a se- 
cond /ast appearance in ‘Anna Bolena’ drew a full 
house on Tuesday. Desirous of leaving a favour- 
able impression, he exerted himself greatly, and 
with extraordinary effect; nor has Pasta been 
in finer voice the whole season than on that 
night. 

‘11 Don Giovanni,’ and ‘ La Sylphide’ were 
produced on Thursday for the benefit of Madame 
Cinti. We shall notice both, after this evening’s 
repetition. 


DRURY LANE. 

Tuts theatre closed the other evening with 
an in-appropriate address from Mr. Cooper. 
We have not time to remark upon it this week, 
The public will, no 
doubt, be delighted to learn, from authority, 
that the “‘ heavy scenery and machinery,” and 
all the rest of the heaviness of the Drury Lane 
operas, are to be transferred, in the lump, to 
Covent Garden. 

Lest the public should be deterred from visit- 
ing Covent Garden, by any apprehension of 
danger arising from the extreme weight of the 
pieces transferred from Drury Lane, we think 
it right to state, (again on the indisputable 
authority of the play-bills,) that “most of the 
boxes have been secured.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

AN opera compressed, as has been stated in 
the bills, from three acts into two, in order that 
it might be played as an afterpiece, and so not 
interfere with Mr. Knowles and his ‘ Wife,’ has 
been produced here with indifferent success. It 
is called, ‘The Bridal Promise,’ and is taken 
from M. Herold’s opera, called ‘Zampa.’ Seve- 
ral of the papers have most absurdly called it a 
German Opera, because a German version of it 
happened to be played by the German company, 
at the King’s Theatre. If the story was origi- 
nally silly, and we are by no means prepared to 
assert that it was not, it is now made much more 
so, by the alterations introduced—in particular 
by that which causes the ring to be placed on 
the finger of the living lady, instead of on that 
of her statue. That the lady has been injured, 
we cannot deny—but she is not so deeply in- 
jured as the story. Mrs. Vining’s personation, 
or rather petrefaction, of the statue, is admirable. 
If any living creature could be mistaken for 
stone, she is that hard-hearted individual. No 
native of the Island of Portland—no lady “ from 
Flinto” could do it better. The music is not 
effective, although the singing was much better 
than the acting. The dresses, scenery, and de- 
corations, are all very appropriate. We were glad 
to observe the laudable zeal for the general good 
which induced Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Duruset, Miss 
Lee, and others, to sing in the choruses, and to 
sing out. 





dant in ornament. Bishop conducted with more 
than his usual energy, and the audience seemed 
delighted with this admirable performance. These 
Concerts are now over; and, we think it due to 
the Directors to say, that they have been an 
improvement on those of last season—a more 
liberal and judicious spirit has been apparent. 

Royal Society of Musicians.—Handel’s sublime 
oratorio, ‘The Messiah,’ was performed on 
Wednesday by the members of the Antient Con- 
cert establishment, for the benefit ofthis Society, 
The Queen was present; which, in addition to 
the attraction of the performance itself, occa- 
sioned a fuller attendance than was ever known, 
Several persons could not obtain admittance, 

University of Dublin—June 6.—The impor- 
tant examination for scholarships, having been 
held on the 23rd and 24th of May, the new 
scholars were, according to ancient usage, elect- 
ed on Trinity Monday, as follows :—Stack, first 
scholar, M‘Carthy, M‘Donnell (Richard), Ow- 
gan, Ball (John), Fleming, Wallis, Gibbings, 
Carson (Joseph), Adams, Turner, Filavel, 
Reeves, Rebton, Chichester, Hathornthwaite, 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, the examinations 
for sizarships were held, and out of ninety- 
seven candidates, the following were elected: 
O’ Donoghue (Maurice), Ringwood (Frederick), 
Ryan, Callaghan (Daniel), Murphy, Eccleston, 

Answer to a Challenge.—Through some mis- 
take, a genileman in the south of Ireland led off 
the dance at a country ball, out of his turn. The 
person appointed to the post of honour chal- 
lenged the intruder and received the following 
reply—* Sir, I cannot understand why because 
I opened a ball at night, a ball should open me 
in the morning.—Yours,” &c. 

Reply of the Greeks to Benedict XII.—Thine 
uncontrollable power we firmly believe; thine 
excessive arrogance we cannot endure ; thy bound- 
less avarice we are unable to satisfy; the Devil 
be with thee, for God is with us.—Modern Uni- 
versal History. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 








sof t Thermom. | Barometer. -" 
Wonaione | Max. Minz| Noone” | Winds. | Weather. 
Thurs. G| 80 54 29.50 S.W. Clear. 
Fri. 7) 83 54 29.68 |W.toS.W.| Cloudy. 
Sat. 8! 74 49 29.80 S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 9/ 99 53 30.05 S.W. Clear. 
Mon. 10/103 53 30.10 S.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 11| 76 50 29.50 S.W. u. | Cloudy. 
Wed. 12| 63 43 29.52 | S.W.u.! Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulus, 
Cirrocumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week,76.5°. Greatest va- 
riation, 55°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.80. Stormy 
wind on Tuesday and Weduesday. 

Mornings fair throughout; nights fair, except on 
Wednesday. 

don Wed 


Dayi jay, 8h. 46 min. No Night 
till July 25. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
The Judgment of the Flood, a Poem, by Jobn A. 


Heraud, author of ‘ The Descent into Hell.’ 
Old Bailey Experience, &c., by the Author of the 
«¢ Sab } 





MISCELLANEA 

Eighth Philharmonic Concert.— Beethoven's 
fine Sinfonia, in B flat, containing perhaps the 
sweetest slow movement that was ever composed, 
Mozart's in G minor, the Overture to ‘ Egmont,’ 
and a MS. Overture, by Mendelssohn, were the 
four grand orchestral pieces of this last of the 
Society's concerts. Herz, in a Concerto of his 
own, displayed unrivalled powers of execution, 
and was rapturously applauded. De Beriot 
played a movement of an unfinished Concerto, 
which was replete with new and effective pas- 
sages: to this he added his popular air, with 
variations, in E major. Mozart's aria, ‘ Non 
piu de fiori,’ was beautifully sung by Malibran, 
accompanied by Wilman on the Corno di Bas- 
setto; and in a duct with Cinti both ladies ex- 
erted their utmost powers to outvie each other 
in cadences, all of which were rather too redun- 





’s Experience in Newgate,’ published in 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

Demetrius; a Tale of Modern Greece. In three 
Cantos. With other Poems, by Agnes Strickland. 





Just published.—The Infirmities of Genius, &c. 2 
vols, post Svo. 21s.—Ihe Young Christian, 12mo. 5s.— 
The Child's Book of the Soul, 16mo. 3s. 6¢.—Tracts, by 
the Author of the ‘ Week,’ 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Goodwin’s 
Return of Prayer, 32mo. 1s. 6d¢.—Cecil’s Visit to the 
House of Mourning, 32mo. 1s.— Magrath’s Letters from 
Canada, 12mo. 6s.—Doyle’s Hints on Health, ‘lemper- 
ance, and Morals, 12mo. 1s.—‘Iransactions of the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 
-—Delaware ; or, the Ruined Family, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d.—The Moral Class Book, 12mo. 4s, 6d.—the 
Original Legend of Der Freischitz; or, the Free Shot, 
ls. 6d.—Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources 
of the British Empire, 8vo. 8s.—M‘Donall’s Narrative 
of a Voyage to Patagonia, &c. fc. Svo. $s.— Esquirol on 
Mental Illusions, 8vo. 4s.— Brande’s ‘I'ables of Chemical 
Notation, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Pronouncing Dictionary, royal 
12mo.7s.6d.— Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise, 8vo. 105. 6d. 
—Retson’s Letters, with Life by Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 
vols. crown S8vo. 18s.—Retson’s Robin Hood, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 1d, 1s, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


T a SPECIAL GENERAL COURT of 
the GOVERNORS and PROPRIETORS, held at the Col- 
jege on Friday, the 3st of May, 
His Grace the Lord Arelainee of CANTERBURY, » Visitor, in 
t , 


The Chairman having stated thatthe object of the Meeting was 
“to receive a Report trom the Council on the state of the works 
counecied with the River Frout of the College, and to consider 
what measures shall be taken to enable the Council to complete 
the same,” and such Report having been made, 

Resolved unanimously, —That it appears of essential importance 
that the works for compl wz the River front should be imme- 
diately resumed ; thatexe rtions should therefore be made by the 
friends of the Institution to raise the necessary funds; that every 

rietor be earnestly solicited to make an addition of Ten per 
Cent. to his former contribation, and to use his influence to ob- 
tain new subscriptions; and that the Collector be authorized to 
wait upon such of the ‘Proprietors as are resident in or near the 
Metropolis, with the view of epee their concurrence and 

ie 

what th the following Propric tors be requested, in conjunction 
with the Members of the Council, to form a Commitiee to promote 
subscriptions, in conformity with the Resolution passed this day, 
and that they have power to add to their number—viz. 


W. 5S. Jones, esq. Newell Connop, jun. esq. 
J. H. Freese, esq. W. Ellis Gosling, esq. 
William Davis, esq. Rie hard ‘I wining, esq. 

P. H. Leathes, esq. Charles Fraucis, esq. 
Henry Hagh Hoare, esq. Johu Capel, esq. 

Hearv Porcher, e Joseph Pulley, esq. 

Mr. Alderman W inchester. 


Subscriptions announced at the Special Court :— 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 10 per cent. on 
original dovation . £1 
The Lord Archbishop o ag 
Marquis of Bute, 10 per cent. on Sessions 
The Lord Bishop of London, 3rd donation 
Lord Bexley, 10 per cent. on donations ... 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, 2nd donation . 
Right Hon. H. Hobhouse, 3rd donation ... 
The Lord Heuley, 10 per cent. on original subscripti on 
The Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge, 10 per cent. on 
original suuscription .... ecesecs 
Very Reverend the Dean of Chic ester, 3rd donation 
Mus. S. Vansittart, 10 percent. on share aud donation 12 12 
Wm. Ellis Gosling, esq. 2ud donation . 2 
E. BH. Locker, — 19 per cent. on orig’ 
W. Sotheby, esq. 10 per ceut. on original dona’ 
The Rev. G. D" NOytye D.D. 10 per ceut, on shar 
donation sececeessee . 
Wa. Cotton, esq. 10 per cent, on origina 
Wm. Charles Coiton, esq, 10 per cent. on share 
Colonel Rushbrooke.-....+0-- 
J. H. Markland, esq. 2nd donation... . 
Mr. Sergeant Coleridge, per J. H. Markiand, esq 
Wiliam Gregson, esq. per dit 
John Capel, esq. 10 per cent. on original donation 
Joseph Paliey, esq. to per cent. ditio, and slare...... 11 0 
Henry Wm. Hitchcock, esq. Highbury-park, Islington 
P. H. Leathes, esq. (addi ral to twoshares), one share 
Rev, Chariton Lane, M.A... 
Two Lad.es, anonymous, 51. eac 
Dr. Golding, additional 





















































Rev. U. Beuson, M.A. 10 per cent. on orig. subscription 10 0 
Rev. G. Beresford, M.A. 10 sane cent. on original sub- 
SCTIPLION weeeee eeccccces 10 10 
Rev. J, Lonsdale, ‘BD. 0 per ceut. on oriz. donation 10 0 
Charles Francis, esq. 10 per cent. on his share ecccccee 10 @ 
Rev. Geo. Shaper D.D. 3rd donation....... - wo 
Alderman Winchester, 10 per cent. on orig. subsevip. lo 0 
Fie geat terrace, Regent’: pat Oper 
ares . 20 0 
Richard Twining, esq. a addi 5 0 
Mr. Benjamin Fellowes, 10 per ce’ p- 10 0 
Re:. Richard Edwards, one share, addi ional subscrip. 100 0 
Joshua Waison, esq. 10 per cent. on orig, subscription 20 0 


Rev, A. M. Campbeil, 10 percent. on orig. subscription 10 9 
The Grocers’ Company, and donation .........++++0++ 1 


eccoctceooos ceoes eoeoeoesoecooeososo eoecoo eoecseoco 







































Wm. Samuel Jones, esq. 10 per cent. on orig. sebscrip. 10 10 0 
£1,149 1220 
Since Subscribed. 
The Lord Bexley (10 per cent. on 10 pennies share.... 100 0 0 
Sir John Mordaunt, Bart, ........ ee ercecsceeces 0 
G. A. Aylwin, esq. 2nd subscription (1) 
Mr. H. Angel io, teacher of fencing at the Colle o 
Mr. Richard Clay, 10 per cent, on his share ... ti) 
Robert Hich« ns, esq. 20 per cent. on a don i) 
6 ig Connop, jun. esq. znd donation .... C1) 
. Francis, esq. 10 per cent. on his share . 0 
hitred Francis, esq. ditto ..... 0 
Rovert Gordon, esq. ditto... 0 
Hon. Henry Legge, 10 perc 
shares .... oO 
Alderman Vhompso: 
lege, 1 tT cent.on ori 0 
John Ss. Salt, e» C1) 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 2nd dona 50 0 0 
Thomas Sannders, esq. 10 per cent. on ori 0 9 0 
Peregrine here esq. dilto ...... 10 0 0 
The Rev. Jchn Counop, Bradfield House, share - 100 0 0 
Wm, Davis, esq. 10 per cent, on original donation - woe 
Sir R. H. luglis, Bart. M.P. ditto ...... +000 + 1000 
Sir John R chardson, ditto. eocce - 0 00 
Rev. John Humfrey, 2ud donation - 0200 
The Earl of Dartuioe id 
-- 2000 
2 + 100 0 0 
Ww, 10 ear cent. on orig. donations ... 39 0 0 
*. J. Wir atom. vond donation ...... . 550 
B.C. Brodie, or — = cent. on donations - ww 0 0 
Sir R. Smirk €, R.A. ditto .....06- - 000 
Dake of tr ane oe a 2nd sxaencine - 100 0 0 
A. H. Dry, MONALION ccccereeereese oe 5 0 0 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 2nd donation .. aeeee 100 0 0 





N.B. The Proprietors, among other privileges, enjoy that of 
nominating two stadents or pupils tor education on reduced terms 
at the College, and the chaiter linzits the liabilities of the pro- 
prietors to the sams for which they may subscribe. ‘The instal- 
ents on the shares will only be called for as the buildings pro- 
ceed. Donations of 50d. convey the same privileges as donations 
and shares of 100¢. each, but for life only. 

Subscriptions are rec: cived at the Secretary's Office, in the 
College; aud at the Banking-houses of Messrs. Drummonds, 
Charing-cross; Messrs. Coutts aud Co. Strand ; Messrs, Hoares, 
Fleet-street; and Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., and Barclay, 
Tritton, and Co. Lombard-street- “te! order of the Council, 

- OTTER, M.A. Principal, 








OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK. reset, Pee MALL EAST.—The EXH 
BITION for the SALE ORKS of LIVING BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN , a. 10 till 6.—Admittance, ls; Cata- 
logue, Is. . B. DAV jis, Sec. _ 
HE Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, is NOW 
OPEN at their Gallery, Part Mati East.—Open each’ day from 
9 till dusk.—Adwmittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
__R. HILLS, Sec. — 
UN (DER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
o. 16, OLD BOND-STREE 
HE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATED 
PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS is NOW OPEN at 
their GALLERY, as above, daily, from Nine till Dusk.—Admit- 
tance, Is.; C atalogue, 6d. J. M. BURBANK, Hon. Sec. 


RIVATE EXHIBITION 


DRAWING GS by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
t MOON, BOYS, and GRAVES, 6, rou Mall; 
Where ne oped and Gentry may obtain ca free admission ; ; 
d also at the uudermentioned £ sy Sn 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co, Pall Mall East. 
Molteno and Graves... » Pall Mall. 































Acker n aud © -96, Strand. 
’. B. oe « West Sirand. 
J. Watson.......00+ -Vere-street, Oxford-street. 


«New Bond-street. 
- Brownlow-street, Holborn. 
-Rathbone-place. 
<iug-street, Covent-garden. 
cechurch- street. 
Cornhill, 

F, G,} «+. Threadneedle-street. 
The above sp) jlendid’ Drawings were expressly made for Mr. 
Turver’ r’s Work of ‘ Views in England and Wales,’ aud for the 
ition of the ¢ Poetical Works of Sir Waiter Scott.’ 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 


SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
ET, WEsT sT RAND. Upen from Teu 


Cc TA ag Son 

























Ke 
xing a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
nm Ds bout Models prope Hed on Water by Paddle-wi = 
Engine Modeis in motion—Modei of a Carria 
with great r. itv—an 4 ee showing a brilliant € Cuibuatiak 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark ae of 
igniting Gunpowder—au Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds ae mplification of a Pian for preventing 
Ships foundering at Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Beil—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
neluding some splendid productions of Murillo— 
lusical Instruments—with numerous 





















HN NV 'S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and splendid 
Eny ravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other Ovjects of Interest 
and Amusement deposited iu this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting namerous other wonders in the Animal vegetable 

forld; with a variety of other interesting and ar ng Nes age 
Apparatus : together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers o 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A 


Admission—To the Gaile ery, 1S., is. Catalogues, 1s.—To the Stabe. 
scopes and Diorama, Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprictors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Inventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits presei ved with 
the greatest care. and restored whenever required. 


Sale by Auction. 

The Chevalier Erard’s Pictures from the Chateau 

de la Muette, at Passy. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Connoisseurs, that on SATURDAY, June the 
22nd, at One for Two o'clock precisely, they will SELL BY 
AU ICTION, at their Great ae KING STREET, St. James’s- 
square, by order of the Executo; 

IFTY PICTURES, ‘selected from among 

the most capital of the —— comprising the cele- 
brated Twilight by Van der Neer ictures by Teniers, 
among them the Prodigal S , the Alchymist, and the Four 

Seasons—che/s-d'euvre of oe taster the well-known Portrait 

ot G. Douw, by himself; the Carthage of Claude ; a warm Land- 

scape by Cayp, in his happiest “ ner; a grand Italian Land- 

scape by Both—a capital specimen ; the Birth of Bacchus by N, 

Poussin; and the Infaut Jupiter by G. Romano; the celebrated 

Orieans Pictures ; ;,a superb Landscape by W ynauts, with Fizgares 

by Wouvermaus; Three Cows in a Landscape by P. Potter—an 

exquisite Picture; Pastoral Figures in a Landscape by Adrian 

Van der Velde—a lovely gem; the Scasons by Albano, from the 

Santa Croce Palace at Rome; and capital Specimens of the fol- 

lowing great and me — masters 



































Raffaelle Pal Swaneveldt Metzer 
Correggio Ss. dl A. Durer Ostade 
Carracci on Rubi wal Brauwer 
Titian nJoannes | Terbur Van Huysum. 








The Collection mas be publicly slowed, Feith Catalogues only, 
gree Is., two days previous to the Sale,” and Catalogues had of 

Ir. Erard, at his Harp and Pianoforte Manufactory, 18, Great 
Marlborough-street; and of Messrs, Christie and Mauson,. King- 
street, St. James’s-square. 











NEW SE! SERIES OF MUSEUM er 
This day is published, pric jo 
HE PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM, No. 
Vi. for MAY, 1833 
Contents: On the Irony of Sophocles—On the worth of So- 
crates as a Philosopher—Schleiermacher on Plato’s Apology— 
Socrates, Schleiermacher, and Delhrueck—Simplicius de Ceio— 
Vico—Regia Homerica—Ogyges—Niebulir on the ey eg be- 
tween Aunals and History—Hannibal’s Passage over the A 
Miscellaneous Observations: 1. Emendations of Athengwus—2, 
Notice of Micali’s History of the Ancient Nations of Italy—3. De 
Taciti loco, Hist, 1, 52. Augusti Boeckii Prolnsio Academica—4. 
De Piatonis in Republics loco, Angusti Boeckii Prolusio Acade- 
yy eed Cleon and Admiral Vernon. 
Cambridge, Deigthtons ; Londou, Rivingtons ; Oxford, Parker. 
*,* The Firs and Second Volumes may be had Sone 
price 15s. each, in boards; or any single Number at 5s. 





On the 20th of Ha L small 8ro. price 3s. ed. ist 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 


Reprinted from the Atheneam, including etry ond 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a ere) nie 
of bim by his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAPTA 
MEDWIN. 

Lately published, in 3 vols. t Svo. 11. 8s. 6d. 
Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred and 
One. Being Sketches of Cortine Manners and Society, by the 
most Citinguihes French V 
_Whittaker and c 0. Ave | Maria- ‘lane. 


ATO THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 

ON, BOYS, and GRAVES, have the 
yo Be to announce their intention ‘of publishing a 
highly-finished Pe E Nwich’ from a Pic NE of 

GREENWICH PENSIONERS, 

Com —.. = Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar ; 
Painted by Mr. John Burnett, and to be engraved by him asa 
Companion to his Print of * Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo,’ after D, Wilkie, R.A, 

‘The Picture is now exhibiting for a short time at No. 6, Pall 
Mall, where a Book is opened for Subscribers’ Names, of which 
a correct list will be kept, aud the Lmpressions delivered in strict 
conformity. 

Price to Subscribers—Prints, 3/. 3s.; Proofs, 6l. 6s.; India 
Proofs, 101. 10s.; before letters, 12d. 12s, 

May, 1833. 





ANGLING AND CHESS. 
This day is published, illustrated with 12 Plates, Wool-cuts, &c. 
a pocket volume, elegantly bound in green, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AXIMS and HINTS tor an ANGLER, 
and MISERIES of FISHING. 
‘o which are adde¢ 
MAXIMS and “MIN ts fora C ESS. PLAYER, 
Jolin Murray, Albemarie-street. 


This day is published, elegantly printed, fc. 8vo. 


pur UNLOVED of EARTH, and other 


By a Tapy EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
Also, with Illustrations and Pians, fr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp during 
the Siege of the Citadel. 
___By Capt. the Hon, C— S—— W. 











FOR INVALIDS ABOUT TO TRAVEL, 
Just published, new edition, price 12s. 
HE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE. in 
CHRONIC DISEASES of the CHEST, DIGESTIVE 
GANS, Ac., with av Account of the Places re sorted to by In- 
and aud the South of Europe ; their Merits in par- 
Diseases; and Directions for luvalids shile travelling and 
Tesiding Abroad, &c. 
By JAMES CLARK, M.D. F.R.S. 
“ Dr. Clark presents us with some well-written and sensible 
a rvations on the importance of change of air and scene.... 
The Essay on that formidable disease, Consumption, at the end 
of the work, is remarkable for the intimate knowledge which it 
proves the Writer to possess, of this prevalent disease, and for the 
clear manner in which that on is conveyed to the general 
reader.” —Times, Sept. 7 
John Murray, ng 
~ Just CO Toval 32mo. 3s. 6d. si k; 2°. *. 6d. cloth boa rds, 
HE CORONAL; ORIGINAL POEMS, 
£acred and Misce Jlaneous, 
By MARY ANN BROWNE, 
Author of * Mont Blanc,’ * Ada,’ &c. 
“ Fancics, woven in instead of lowers, 
Affections for the stems, 
And thoughts, the spirit’s cems, 
Set in the circling frame of lonely hours.”’ 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster-row ; Liver- 
pool, b. Marpl Lord- street. 


~ «MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, post 6vo. poise 7s. 6d. bds. a New Poem, 
entitle 


oO M A N, 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. By the Author of ‘ The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,’ &c. &ec. 
London : J. Turrili, 250, Regent-street, 
Office of the British Magazine. 
“This « day is published, in 3 vols, 1/. 11s. Z 
ELAWARE ; or, the RUINED FAMILY. 


A TALE. 
Printed for Robert. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Co. 
London. Who have just pu ished, 

Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages 


and Travels. Third and Concluding Series. 3 vols. Plates, 158. 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, NO. XII. 
UBIA and ABYSSINIA; comprehending 


their Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Litera- 
ture, and Natural History 
By the Rev. MICHAE L RUSSELL, LL.D 
Author of * View of —_ otand — Egypt, . Palestine; or, 
the Holy Land,’ 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 


Marshall, London, Aint, 
‘ta July | will be ee, a 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, 
EXTRACTS from his CORRESPONDENCE, 

From Documents and Information, communicated by Mrs. Kran, 
aud the various Friends who were near Mr. Kean at the most 
important Periods of his Life. 

Writien by a Friend of the Family of Mr. Kean. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


This day is published, in 2 yy t on, aiihs Portraits, price 11. 10s, 


HE LIFE of. Wil ‘LIAM ROSCOE. 
By his Son, HENRY ROSCOE. 
Printed for T. Caselli, Strand ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8¥o. illustrated by numerous etchings, 
price "a1s., dedicated to the Author’s Countrywomen, 
OMANCES of the CHIVALRIC AGES, 

containing THE PILGRIM BROTHERS, a Tale of t 

Baron’s Wars; which will shortly be followed by THE CAPT VE 

OF PONTOUR, a Tale of the War of Guienne, also in 2 vols, 

and illustrated, 

Published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
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MISS AIKIN’S MEMOIRS OF CHARLES I. 
On Monday, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 

EMOIRS of the COURT and CHARAC- 

TER of CHARLES the FIRST. 

By LUCY AIKIN. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

By the same Author, 
Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, 2 vols.25s. 


Memoirs of the Court of James I. 2 vols. 24s. 


Just published, with Armorial Bearings, Plates, and Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s.; royal 8vo. India proofs, with the First 
Race of Ancestry, &c. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the HOUSE 
of RUSSELL; from the Time of the Norman Conquest. 

By J. H. WIFFEN, M.R.S.L. &c. 

With curious unpublished Correspond , from the Reign of 

Henry VIII. to that of George il. inclusive.—Also, 

Historical Memoirs of the First Race of 

Ancestry, whence the House of Russell had its Origin. Royal 

8v0. 75. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme and Co, Paternoster-row; and 

Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. 

By the same Author, 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 2 vols. royal 

18mo. with Twenty fine Wood Engravings. 158. 
The Works of Garcilaso de la Vega. 


the Spanish. Post Svo. 12s. 


DR. PHILIP ON INDIGESTION, SEVENTH EDIT. 
This day is published, price 6s. 6d. au improved edition of 
A TREATISE on INDIGESTION and 

its Consequences, called Nervous and Bilious Complaints, 
&c. &e, By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E 

London: Printed for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, near 
the King’s College, publishers of the * London Medical and 
Surgical Journal,’ price 6d. o = 

Also, by the same Author, price 10s. 6d. third edition, 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of 
the Vital Functions. 
== Calkin and Budd, Fall Mail. 2s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS in SPEECH, 
with CASES of CURE, authenticated by Medical Autho- 
rities, and others. By Mr. POETT, Senior, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. P.’s treatment is medicinally directed to remove the pe- 
culiar Nervous Affection that Stammerers experience, which is 
the actual cause of their disease, he visits patients as useal, or 

; ter-place, Portma re. 





From 

















attends them at his house, 52, Gi 
RELIGIOUS LIBELS. 


Price 2s. 
ONSIDERATIONS on the LAW of 
LIBEL, as relating to Publications on the Subject of 
Religion. By JOHN SEARCH. 
“* Did not we strictly command you that ye should not teach in 
this name !”"—Acts 5. 28. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


ARLIAMENTARY PAPERS for SALE. 
—Journals of the House of Commons, a Series from the 
commencement in 1547, to 25th Nov. 1823; 84 vols, folio, half- 
bound—Reports from Committees, 16 vols. half-bd.—Journals of 
the House of Lords, 19 vols. half-bound.—Reporis from Com- 
missioners, commencing in 1816, ending in 1825, 70 vols. half- 
bound ; and 282 Parts, sewed. apply (if by letter, post paid,) to 
Mr. Davis, Bookseller, 48, Coleman-street, near the Bank. 
In a few days, small vo, 

Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

HREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and 
LEBANON, With Views, &c. 
aaetens John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 
This day is published, in royal 4to. price 9s. cloth lettered, 
‘NHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOUR- 
NAL, Vol. I. containing Nos. 1 to 52, and the LIFE of 
SIR WALTER sCoTr, 
Also, in super-royal 8vo. price 7s. Gd. cloth letiered, Vol. I. 
‘art 1, o 
The British Cyclopzdia of the Arts, Sciences, 
Commerce, Manufactures, &c.; containing 488 pases of letter- 
press, eleven beautifully-engraved Plates of Machinery, on steel, 
and 500 Vignettes engraved on wood by Bonner. 
London: William Orr, Paternoster-row; and sold by every 


Bookseller in the Kingdom, 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
VISITOR, New Series, embellished with Wood-cuts, 
price 4d, each Number, 

The First Part, or Half Volume, may be had, price 2s. sewed 
in a stiff cover; or 2s, 6d. half-bound. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 

*,* The preceding Volumes, for the Years 1621 to 1832, may 
be had, in boards, price 65., or half-bound, 6s. 6d. each ; also 
any single Number at 6d, 

HAYTI AND FREE LABOUR, 
This day is published, price 1d. 

(THE ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, No. 15, 

containing 1, A brief Account of the Abolition of Slavery 
in Hayti, and of the present state of that Island in regard to In- 
dustry and Commerce—2. State of the liberated Africans at 
Sierra Leone, &c. 

: ‘To be had, a few Copies, price 6d. each, 

Of Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 23, 55, 78, 
79, #8, containing the Rural Code of Hayti, with Remarks—Mr, 
Mackenzie's Account of Hayti—Authentic Notices respecting its 
Agriculture, and its Laws relative to Cultivation since 1793— 
Recent Conmunications from a Traveller in Hayti—On the State 
of Agriculture and Commerce in 1830 and 1831 ; with details illas- 
trative of the Morals, Social and Political Condition of the Iu- 
habitants, ss 

Also, No. 70 of the same Work, price 6d. 

The Question calmly considered—W hat will be the probable 

















consequences, as affecting the public peace of the Colonies, and 
the well-being of the Slaves themselves,—of the early and entire 
extinction of Colonial Slavery, by an Act of the British Par- 


hament! 

Vo be had of Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly; Messrs. Arch, 
61, Cornhill; and at the Office of the Anti-Slavery Society, No. 
18, Aldermanbury. 








New Burlington-street. 
Mr. Bentley has just a the following New Works of 
ction. 


i 
In 3 vols. 


0 DO LP H I N. 
“* This work must become popular.” —A/las. 


“* We scarcely hesitate in saying, that ofall late novelists, the 
writer of ‘Godolphin’ more especially weighs upon the springs 
of society as they exist now: after him comes Bulwer with his 


enius for satire. One of the finest things ever written is Leicel- 
a’s letter to Godolphin. Mrs. Opie never reached it; Mre, 
Inchbald, in her ‘ Simple Story,’ only approaches it.”"—Spectator, 





2. 
In 3 vols. post 8¥0, 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 


3. 
EBEN ERSKINE;; or, Tne TRAVELLER. 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 3vols. 
“‘An admirable work—the very best Mr. Galt has yet pro- 
duced.” —Court Journal. 


4. 
CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT IS. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of the ‘ Lifeof Henry VIII.’ 3 vols, 
“A picture of real life, drawn with equal truth, gaiety, and 
feeling.”’—Literary Gazette. 


NEW MEMOIRS, TRAVELS, &c. 


1. 
In 8vo. price 14s. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON, 
By the Hon, Richard Rush, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States. 


2. 
New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post $vo. with Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 


3. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


MRS. 


4. 
The FOURTH and FIFTH VOLUMES of the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 


*,* As a limited impression is printed of these volumes, the 
public are ded to lete their sets, 


5. 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
By Capt. J. E. Alexander, 42nd Royal Highland 





Published this day, pp 5s. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY 
New Edition, VOLUME theSECOND. Uniform with the 
Waverley Novels, Illustrated by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, To 
be completed in Twelve Volumes. i 
Volume the First was published on Ist May, 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; aud Whittak ‘ 
London, Of whom may be had, a oe. 
VOLUME XXX. orf THE 


New Issue of the Waverley Novels, price 5s, 


Also, 

Waverley Novels. New Edition. Vols, J, 
to XLVIII., complete sets done up uniform. Also, all the early 
Volumes from the Commencement. Price 5s. each. - 

-B. The Trade can now be supplied with the W averley 
Novels, Vols. 1. to XLVIII., in quires for binding, but insets only, 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated by upwards of 

400 Figures of Shells, engraved on Steel, price 5s. boards, 

HE CONCHOLOGIST’S TEXT-BOOK; 

embracing the Classifications of LAMARCK and LIN. 
NUS, with a Glossary of Technical Terms. 

7 Capt. THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S. &c. 
Published by A. Fullarton and Co. Glasgow; William Orr, 
Paternoster-row, London ; and W. Curry, jun. and Co, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. illustrated by upwards of 1100 Figures 
engraved on steel, price One Guinea, 

The Zoologist’s Text-Book, containing De- 
scriptions of all the Classes, Families, Genera, and Species of 
the Animal Kingdom, arranged according to the Systems of 
Cavier and Lamarck. By Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK. 
Printed in 1 pocket volume, price only 3s. 6d. in boards, 
HE YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK; a 
Manual of Poli » Intell 1 Imp 1» and 
Moral Deportment. 

“* This is a manual which every young man may safely take 
as a guide in ali those particulars in which it professes to offer 
advice—a volume to which he may repair with contidence, and 
on whose authority he may rely with safety.” 

London: Printed tor T. T. and J. Texg, Cheapside ; N, Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Co. Oxford-street; K. Griilin and Co. 
Giasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublio. 

















This day is published, in 2 large vols. Svo. price 11. 10s, 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION; from the Assembly of the Notables, in 1789, to 
the Establishment of the Directory, in 1795. 

By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E., Advocate. 
“ These volumes narrate the events with an animation perfectly 
consistent with simplicity—a picturesque power, which makes 
their slightest details interesting—and an honesty, sagacity, and 





2 vols, 8vo., numerous Etchings, &c. 
Contents: Scenery in the Back-Woods—The West India 
Islands—New Orieans—Tennessee and Kentucky—Kingstown— 
Montreal—Quebec—New York—Washington, &c. &c. 


6. 
TOURS IN UPPER INDIA. 
By Major Archer, late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
vols. Sv0. 
** Fall of a and real information relative to the actual 
condition of the interior of India,””—Courier. 


Will be published in a few days. 


1. 
SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 
in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
(EARL OF ORFORD) 
To SIR HORACE MANN, British Envoy at the Courtof Tuscany. 
Now first published from the Originals, in the possession of 
Lord Waidegrave. 


2. 
THE EPEA ERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 


3. 

CAPTAIN OWEN’S NARRATIVE OF VOYAGES 
TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
in 2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. 


4. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham.’ 2 vols, 


5. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
By Baron D’Haussez, 
Ex-Minister of Marine to Charlies X. 3 vols, 





CHEAP EDITION OF MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
Just published, printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
complete in 1 vol. 6s. with Two Lllustrations, 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Volume 28, containing 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 
By Miss Jane Austen, 

#*,* ‘Emma,’ ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ and ‘ Mansfield Park,’ 
by the same Author, may also be had, each complete in 1 vol. 

price 6s. 

t? This Work, which is printed and bound uniformly with 
the Waverley Novels, also contains the following esteemed pro- 
ductions, revised and corrected, with new Introductions, in most 
instances written by the Authors themselves, expressly for this 
edition. 

By Cooper, The Spy—The 
Pilot—The Last ofthe Mohicans! By B. Brown. Edgar Huntly. 
—The Pioneers—The Prairie,! By Schiller. Ghost Seer. 
and Lionel Lincoln, | By Mrs Shelley. 

By Godwin, Caleb Williams | stein. 

—St. Leon—Fieetwood. By Mrs. Brunton, Self-Con- 

By Misses Porter. Thaddeus | trol—Discipline. 
of Warsaw—Scottish Chiefs— By Madame de Stael. Co- 
Pastor’s Fireside — Hungarian | rinne; or, Italy. 

Brot By Mrs, Inchbald. A Sim- 

By Misses Lee. The Canter- | ple Story, and Nature and 
bury Tales. rt. 


The above Novels and Romances being the exclusive copy 
rights of the Publisher, can only be obtained ia this edition. Any 
volume may be had separately, price 6s. 


By Galt. Lawrie Todd. 


Franken- 





of principle, which converts the narrative ot a feverish 
and guilty time into asolemn and pure lesson of political wisdom. 
Come what will, Mr. Alison has reared a noble beacon. Faithful 
and forcible, he shows us the evils of weak submission in the 
government, and of arrogant demand in the people. To all he 
gives the mighty moral of a Revolution. That his history is told 
with ease and elog is its bi prai-e.”"—Blackwood's 








Magazine. 

“This is the best History of the French Revolution in the 
English language.”’—Spectator. Es 

“ The subject is one which no English writer competent to the 
task has yet treated as its magnitude and importance required ; 
and we cannot but rejoice that the whole matter, from its origin 
to its conclusion, from the opening of the splendid and terrific 
drama to the fall of the curtain, is now laid before us by a master 
hand, and a work added te our standard English literature, 
which deserves to be placed beside our most esteemed dooks of 
history.””—Albion. 

“«Mr. Alison, with all his Toryism, is a thousand times more ho 
nest an historian than Mr. Hume. Party spirit is not unduly pro- 
minent in these volumes. He compares conflicting versions with 
more care, and does not take for granted every statement of facts 
that happens to accord with his views. On the abandonment of 
Christianity in France, he expatiates with singular eloquence 
and feeling.” —Sun,. 

“The work is so valuable for the comprehensiveness of its 
details, and the great impartiality of its facts, and the eloquence 
that prevails through its pages, that we do not anticipate for it 
more than it merits, when mine gone our belief that it will make 
its way into every well-farnis! library.”—Atlas. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 


Strand, London. i _ 

NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 

1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. . 

NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 

PHILOSOPHY. 
By VICTOR COUSIN, Professor of Philosophy of the Faculty of 
-iterature at Paris. . 
Translated from the French by HENNING GOTFRIED LINBERG, 

“ Those who do not adopt the system of Cousin, cannot fail to 
admire the profoundness of his views, the exteut of bis learning, 
his fearless spirit, his reverence for religion, and his just respect 
for humanity. His genius, alike brilliant and profound, has given 
an attraction to the subject of metaphysics, altogether uupre 
cedented in the annals of philosophy.”—North American Rev. 

“The translator has executed his task with great ability aud 
fidelity; he manifestly possesses a kindred spirit with Cousin; 
and has enriched the work with some original notes equally use- 
ful and profound.”"—Atheneum. 

In 1 vol. price 8s. 6d. 

A short History of Paper-money and Bank- 
ing in the United States, with an Inquiry into the Principles of the 
System, with Considerations of its eflects on Morals and Happi- 
ness. The whole intended as a plain exposition of the way in 
which Paper-money and Money Corporations affect the interests 
of different portions of the community. By Wm. M. Gouge. 

rice 2s. 6d. No. 17, for May, 

The American Monthly Review. 

The object of this work, which was commenced in January 
1832, is to give eurrake 6 and reviews of original American 
Books, and of books republished in America. Each Number will 
contain a much greater variety of articles than any of the Ame- 
rican Quarterly Reviews.  contiibutors to the work are 
among the distinguished literary and scientific gentlemen of 
Harvard College and its vicinity, and great pains are taken— 
hitherto very success{ully—to procure the accounts of different 
books from those who are most conversant with the subjects of 
them. By this means, and by the impartiality, fidelity. and in- 

lence at which it aims, it is hoped it will acquire, as no 
jorts will be spared to make it deserve, public confidence. 
In 8vo. a new edition of 
American Criticisms on Mrs. Trollope. 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price, bound, 8s. the 7th edition of 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLE- 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. 
Dulau and Co, 37, Soho-square. 


Extremely cheap French and Italian Works now on Sale at 
DULAU and Co.'s, 37, Soho-square, 
ERRARIO, Il Costume Antico et 
Moderno di tutti i Popoli, 145 livraisons, or 18 
in folio, with an immense number of Plates, beau- 
coloured, handsomely bound in green morocco, 
WEBEL ccccccccccccccccoccee steeeseceeess£120 0 0 
Museo (reale) Borbonico, descritto ed 
Iilustrato da vari, livraison 1 @ 35—price of each livr.. 015 0 
Ditto . ditto, fine paper s.....eeseeees 15 0 
Description de l’Egypte, ou, Recueil 
des Observations et des Recherches qui ont été faites 
en Egypte pendant |’ Expedition de l’Armée_Frangaise, 
the original and best edition, 9 vols. in folio, et 10 




















vols. tres grand in folio, 3 vols. xraud-monde eoeccces 0 0 0 
Encyclopédie Methodique, 197 Vols. 
Text and Plates, of which there are 6439. 4to. well 
* - 130 0 0 
5 pies of t ele. 
Strabon, sa Geographie, traduite du 
Gree en Frangais, 5 gros vols. gr. in 4to. avec planches, 
well bound in calf...... cvcceceses ececccccecccces cocee F111 0 


In a few days, in 2 large vols, 8vo. with 15 Maps, the Second 
Edition, with numerous Additions, of 
RITIS H AMERICA. 
By JOHN M‘GREGOR, Esq. 

This Work contains full and accurate Sketches of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, Fisheries, &c. of 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edw ard 
Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. &c., with full and prac- 
tical information to Emigrants, 

This edition contains much additional information; and the 
whole accounts have been brought down to the latest period. 

“Considering the critical moment at which the present work 
has come forth—considering also the fulness and remarkable ac- 
curacy of the information which it offers to our governors at 
home, we believe that few men in this generation will prove 
greater benefactors to our vast establishment of North American 
colonies than John M‘Gregor.”—Blachwoed’s Magazine. 

““Wehave nothing to add but our hearty approbation of these 
wolames.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Mr. M‘Gregor’s work deserves the title of a Picture of Ame- 
rica. It is lively, full of detail, &c.”"—Spectator, 

“Mr. M*Gregor’s work was much wanted. It is a valuable 
historical record of every kuown part of Uritish America, from 
iis discovery to the present time.” —Nantical Magazine. 

“We particularly recommend all persons, directly or in- 
directly connected with emigration, to read the last chapter of 
the first volume.”’—Atlas. 

“ We conceive that nothing more can be added to the statistical 
condition of British America than Mr. M‘Gregor has given.”— 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculiure. : 

“Mr. M‘Greyor has written a very pleasing as well asahighly 
valuable book.’’—Sun. 

“Tt contains much valuable, entertaining, and useful informa- 
tion.”—Morning Post. 

“ This is exactly the very book which we have long wished to 
see; abook of facts, not of words.”—Ldiniurgh Observer. 

“This isa work of no ordinary merit.”—Lilerary Guardian. 

“ We are sorry to be obliged to cut short our extracts from 
this delightful book.”’—National Omnibus. 

“This is a valuable publication; the production of a gentle- 
man of practical knowledge and observation, who lived long in 
the land of which he writes.”— Athen cum. 


J. 

















In the press, in 2 vols. 8vo. ss 
ARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to 
PORTUGAL in 1832, under the Orders of His Imperial 
Majesty, Don Pedro, the Duke of Braganza. 
By G. LLOYD HODGES, Esq. b 
Late Colonel in the Service of Her Most Faithful Majesty, the 
Queen of Portugal. 
Illustrated with a large Map of the Country round Oporto, 

- James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. yi i 
This day is published, in 8vo. elegantly got up, with gilt edges, 
price only 1s.6d. the Original Legend of 

ER FREISCHUTZ; or, the Free Shot. 
Translated from the German of A. Apel. 
A. Schloss, Foreign and English Book and Printseller, 109, 
Strand, (opposite Exeter Hall). Sib, Ta 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. third edition, 
EN MINUTES ADVICE on COUGHS 
and COLDS, with the best Means of Prevention and Cure. 
Also, by the same Author, price 1s. 6d. second edition, 
Ten Minutes’ Advice on Diet and Regimen, 








&c. &e. 
Printed for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, publishers of the 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Price 6d. 


( . U I DE BOO kK § 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
I. } Vi. 
Italy. | Companion to Continental 
Mrs. Starke’s com- | vavellers. 
plete Guide to Italy. Eighth | Dates and Distances, 
edition, greatly enlarged and showing what may be done ina 
improved, in one compact vol. | Tour of Sixteen Mouths,through 
15s. stoutly bound. | various parts of Europe, as per- 
4 formed in the Years 1829 and 
Switzerland. | 1830. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Simond’s Switzer- Vil. 
land. Second edition, in 2 vols. | Portugal, Italy, and South of 
8V0, 245. | en 
Vol. 1. Journal of aTour and! The Diary of an In- 
Residence in Switzerland. | valid in Pursuit of Health. B 
_ Vol. II. Historical Sketch of | ie Jate Henry Mathews, AM. 
Switzerland. | Fourth edit. 1 vol. smail svo. 


Brockedon’s Road- | 
book, with Views by Stanfield, 
Prout, and Brockedon. 

No. |. Route from London to 
Paris,with Maps and five Plates, 


ice. 


Vill. 
Art in Italy. 
Antiquities, Arts, 
and Literature of Italy. By 
j Joseph Forsyth, Esq. Fourth 
| edition. In 1 vol. tas. 
x 





IX. 
Rome. 
Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Fourth edition. 
| 3 vols, small Svo. 14, 11s. 6d. 


6s. 

No, II. Route from Paris to 
Turin, with a Map and five 
Plates, 6s. 


v. 
The Rhine, Belgium, and 


A Family Tour 
through Holland and up the 
Rhine, with Map and Views | 
from Captain Batty’s Sketches, | 
One pocket vol. only 5s. | 


Venice, with theViews of Prout, 
and Costumes of Titian. 
Sketches from Vene- 

tian History. Two pocket vols. 

10s, 





° XI. 
The Rhine and Black Forest. | . Spain. . 
An Autumn nearthe,| A Year in Spain, by 
Rhine. Second edit. improved, a Young American, 2 vols. 


Bvo. lds. | post svo. 16s, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, price 18s. in cloth boards, the First Volume 
(containing the Four Gospels), of | 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. With aCom- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
_ Vicar of Sedgeley, Staffordshire. 
__ In this edition of the New Testament it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for daily 
reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is di- 
gested, under each portion, into one consecative lecture, so as 
to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Mall. 
*,4* This Work may be also hadin Half Volumes, price 9s. 
each. [tis also publishing in Numbers, at 6d. each. 


REV.G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE BIBLE, IN ONE VOLUME. 
This day is eg No, 6, (to be completed in Twelve 
onthly Parts, price 2s. each,) of 


te HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historical 


and Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole 
may be read as one connected History, in the Words of the au- 
thorized Translation, With short Notes; and a Table dividing 
the Sacred Volume in 365 Portions for daily Reading throughout 


the Year. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northalierton. 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pali Mall. 

«#* The larger edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
copious body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
+ in boards, or the Oid and New Testament separately, price 
2/. each. 


R. LARDNER’s CABINET CYCLO- 
7 P#DIA.—This Series will comprise a complete Library 
of Entertainment, Instruction, and Reference. It is divided into 
various distinct Series, on Science, Art, History, &c. The most 
eminent persons in Literature and Science, as well in these 
countries as in various parts of Europe, are engaged as Contri- 
bators to the Work,—which will be continued, as heretofore, in 
Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. embellished, and neatly bound in 
cloth, price 6s. The following are published ;— 

History.—Scotland, 2, by Scott—England, 
3, by Mackintosh—Italian Republics, 1, by Sismondi—Poland, 1 
—Spain and Portugal, 5—France, 3— Netherlands, 1—Switzerland, 
1—Outlines of History, 1—United States, 2—Marilime Discovery, 
3—The Church, 2. 

MANUuFAcTURES.—Silk, 1—Metal, 2—Por- 
celaiu and Glass, 1—Brewing, Baking, &e. 1. 

ScreENcE.—Preliminary Discourse on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 1, by Herschel—Hydrostaties and Pneumatics, 1, 
by Lardner— Mechanics, 1, by Kater and Lardner—Astronomy, |, 
by Herschel—Optics, 1, by Brewster—Chemistry, 1—Heat, 1, by 
Lardner. é 

BroGrapuy.— Naval Commanders, 3, by 
Southey—Lawyers, 1, by Roscoe—Statesmen, Vol. 1,by Mackin- 
tosh, &c.—Military Commanders, 3, by Gieig. 

In preparation.—lIreland, 2, by T. Moore— 
Discourse on Manufactures, by C., Dupin—Electricity, by Biot— 
Geology, by Conybeare—France from the Restoration, by Macaulay 
—Literary and Scientific Men, by Southey, Brewster, Montgo- 
mery, &c. Nc. . 

On July 1, History of Chronology, by Sir 
Harris Nicolas. 

enden: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
































RODGERS’S NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 
RODGERS, TAILOR, &c., 5, CITY ROAD, (a few doors from Finsbury-square,) most respectfully submits for 
the Inspection of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, but more particularly the FASHIONABLE WORLD, the following NEW AND ADVANTAGEOUS 





SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS, which is founded on the most Equitable Principles, and can with confidence be recommended to the ‘ ECONOMIST,’ as possessing 
many svperior and ‘ decided advantages’ over every other plan or scale that has hitherto claimed the attention of the Public. 

J. RODGERS’S ‘ MATHEMATICAL SYSTEM OF CUTTING?’ is founded upon the most correct and perfect principles of MATHEMATICS, (and has obtained 
Bee approval of many of the first masters and scrutinizing Critics in the Trade,) ensures fitting the human shape in the most GRACEFUL AND ELEGAN? 


ates 





Number of Suits 












TABLE OF CONTRACTS. 





Price of each | Amount per 
















Time when 
Suits are to be! 


Allowance 


Amount per Suits allowed 








per Year. | * The Qualities of each. Suit if kept. | Year if kept. part aaa ence § ae! = in baud. 

| a aoe nin a seni £.s. da. .3. d. =. Goi a ae 

I'wo Suits ........+./ SUPERFINE (coloured).........-++ 48 0 816 0 oll 0 714 0 One 
eee seeeees Extra ditto (ditto) ... 5 5 0 | 1010 0 | Every Six! 015 0 |) 9 00 | do. 
Two Suits ..........| SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .........+0++00- 5 5 0 1010 0 Months. | 0 ll 0 98 0 | One 
Ditto .... .| Extra ditto (ditto) : 600/ 200 | 015 @ 1010 0 | do. 

|Three Suits .. -| SUPERFINE (colonred)......... 460 | 2B O 016 0 | 010 0 Two | 

i ee -| Extra ditto sepewae a 520,15 60 | Every Four; 1 0 0 12 6 0 do. 

|Three Suits SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .. 5 20 15 6 0 | Months. | 016 0 | 1218 © | ‘Iwo 

| Ditto Extra ditto (ditto) RAIN. He 516 0] 17 8 O | 100 148 0 | do. 

|Four Suits. + SUPERFINE (coloured)..... coon . 440} U6 0] - O18 0 3 4 (0 Two 
ee .| Extra ditto SEE cenmakdienean 419 0 | 1916 © |Every Three) 1 3 0 15 4 0 do. 
Four Suits.... | SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .... 419 0 1916 0 Months. | 018 0 16 40 | Two 
Ditto ... Extra ditto (ditto) suninien ' §12 0 22 8 0 _ |} 18 1716 0 | do. ! 

| Five Suits. SUPERFINE (coloured)...... 420 2010 0 ie or 15 5 0 |” Two 

| Ditto ... Extra ditto (ditto)...... -| 416 0 | 24 0 © | Every Ten 160! 1710 0 | do. | 
Five Suits . .| SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) 416 0 | 2400 «0 Weeks. 110 | 1815 0 Two 
NE ccacesuses -. Extra ditto (ditto) imennnkemmicns coool § © © 2750 160 | 2015 0 do. 

Six Suits .........., SUPERFINE (coloured).......ccccccececseess “nail 400 240 0 : ; |s oO} W720] lwo 
Ditto .... | Extra ditto ENED “isesiibbmesscasemicpuendsianian -| 413 0 27:18 0 |EveryTwo| 1} 8 0 | wld o | do. 

Six Suits SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) ..... . 413 0 | 2718 0 Months. 130] 200 | Two 
Ditto .. Extra ditto Ptcacsinnetsseeeiascns waited §7e@} 3223 0 18 0 | 2314 0 do 





* The quality termed * Supersine’ is a very excellent Article 








and that termed ‘ Exfra Superfine’ is the finest Saxony Wool, and in every respect the VERY BEST 


Clothes that can be produced; (which should be borne in mind, as J. R. could make ‘ inferior’ Clothes at considerably lower prices,)—in short, if the most ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION is not given, the Purchaser has the right given him of returning them—at once a proof that utility, and not deceit, is the real object ef the Proprietor. 
Young Gentlemen’s Spencer, Denmark, Coburg, Opera, and Tunic Suits, made to fit in a very superior style, and in the most fashionable and tasteful manner, for 


a smaller Profit than is usually charged. 


Gentlemen requiring a single Suit of Clothes, and not disposed to contract per the year, can have them made at the price stated above in the ‘ Two Suits per Year’ column 
No Clothes kept ready made; but a Suit made in a few hours, if required.— Regimental and Naval Uniforms, Liveries, &c., upon equally advantageous Terms, 


TERMS IN LONDON—CASH ON DELIVERY. 


All Orders from the Country must be accompanied with Money, or an Order upon some Person in London for Payment. 
* Gentlemen addressing a ne eee post (paid), can be waited upon with Patterns, if within Five Miles. 
E 


N.B. RODGERS’S ‘SCIENTIFIC and MATHE 
RODGERS, TAILOR, No. 5, CITY ROAD, near FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


ATICAL’ SYSTEM of CUTIING, ta 


ht to the TRADE. 


Terms, Ten Guineas. 








THE ATHENZUM. 








THE FOLLOWING IS 


London, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand, June 15, 1833, 


(Sold also at each of the Watering-places herein enumerated. ) 


A CORRECT LIST OF 


W. KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS 


TO THE MOST 


FASHIONABLE PLACES OF RESORT IN GREAT BRITAIN; 


With elegant Frontispieces, and numerous 


other Engravings, by G. W. BONNER. 





*,* Accuracy of Description, and Fidelity of Illustration, being most important features in Works of this Class, the Proprietor feels pleasure in 
directing public attention to the following Literary Opinions, selected from the Leading Journals of the Day. 





SELECTED LITERARY REMARKS ON THE ACCURACY, &c. OF 


Ww. 


“« Mr. Kidd's ‘ Picturesque Companions’ contain well-written descriptions and well-engraved 
scenes of the different places they represent, so that all who desire to get acquainted with the chief 
Watering-places of England, may do so, and that for a small sum.”"—Athenaum. 

** ‘To those of our readers who desire to become acquainted with the localities of our fashionable 
watering-places, we would recommend Mr, Kidd’s Series of ‘ Guides,’ which unite all the careful 
accuracy of htstorical research, with the lighter graphic beauties of summer tour books.” — 
Chambers’s British Cyclones. Division 11.—* Geography.’ ‘ 

“* There are no works extant which enable us better to become acquainted with the topographical 
arrangements, or the real beauties of the English landscape, than the little embellished volumes 
which Mr. Kidd has sent forth from time to time, under the appropriate designation of ‘ Guide 
Books.’ The Views are executed with the greatest neatness and fidelity ; and the leiter-press com- 
prises everything that is necessary to be told.””—The Town, 


I. 
BRIGHTON, WORTHING, BOGNOR, LITTLE HAMPTON, 
AND LEWES. 
Price 4s. 6d. sewed; or elegantly bound, 6s. ; India paper, 8s. 

“ This is just such a volume as ought to have been published years ago, and one which will be 
extensively patronized by the inhabitants and visitors of Brighton, &c. It is got up in elegantstyle, 
and the information it contains is unusually correct. The engravings, which are numerous, are 
singularly accurate and beautifully engraved.”"—Morning Post. 


Il. 
HASTINGS AND ITS VICINITY. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; India paper, 4s. 6d. 
“ This little volume was much wanted, the local Guides being both deficient in information, and 
wretchedly illustrated. We consider it one of the most tasty and picturesque ‘Companions’ yet 
published, and prophesy that it will soon become a general favourite.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Ill. 
ST. LEONARDS AND ITS VICINITY, EASTBOURNE, &c. 
Price 2s.; India paper, 3s. 6d. 
* A very able representative of this enchanting watering-place.”—Court Journal. 


Iv. 
DOVER AND ITS VICINITY. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
‘Every person passing through, or visiting Dover, should provide himself with this beautiful 
little gem.”"—Sunday Times. 


v. 
HERNE BAY AND ITS VICINITY. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
“ Another of Mr. Kidd’s cheap, elegant, and useful guides.”"—Atlas. 
VI. 
MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND BROADSTAIRS; or, 
THE ISLE OF THANET. 
With 120 Illustrations. Price, bound, 6s.; India paper, 12s. 
“ This little volume stands unrivalled ; it is, indeed, a beautiful gem of art.”’—Spectator. 
*,* The sum expended on the production of this little volume is little short of 1000. ! 


Vil. 
MARGATE, RAMSGATE, &c.—STEAM-BOAT COMPANION TO. 
Price 15. 6d. 
“An elegant little manual for the numerous frequeuters of this charming watering-place.’’—Globe. 
VItl. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


With nearly 100 Engravings. 
Price 7s. elegantly bound ; India paper, 14s, bound. 

“ This compact and unique little volume need fear no competitors—it stands quite alone, and is 
an indispensable ‘ Pocket Companion’ for every Tourist and every ad rr of the ‘ Garden of Eng- 
land?) The wp Pathan g surpass everything of the kind we have yet see United Kingdom, 

“* The most eloquent volume must tail to impress the beauties of the scene upou a mind that could 
travel from Dan to Beersheba, and pronounce all barren! Few could so declare of the Isle of 
Wight, shen itis literally clothed in beanty as with a garment, and every field and hedge-row sends 
forth loveliness to deck the land. Mr. Kidd’s Directory will prove a treasure indeed to those who 














KIDD’S ILLUSTRATED ‘GUIDES.’ 


** These pretty and attractive little volumes are full of correct and usefal information ; their pre. 
tensions are that of a ‘ Guide’ merely, but not one of those mere mercenaries who “nena themselves 
outside your inn door, and waylay you on your road to explore the neighbouring lions. They are 
more like pleasant travelling companions with whom you may make acquaintance on the road or in 
the coffee-room, and tarn their local and picturesque information to account.”’—Court Journal, 

** ‘These elegant little publications comprise the results of a Tour round the whoie of the Southern 
Coast of England. Of their kind we know of nothing to compres with them ; and if the large sum 
(not less, as we are assured, than six thousand pounds) which has been expended on them, do not 
command a corresponding degree of public me to the spirited exertions of the proprietor, the 
public deserves to be its own guide for the future......In fact, uothing can be in betier taste than 
the whole getting-up of these highly attractive volumes, or more deserving of that extensive en. 
couragement which can alone reimburse the cost of them.”—New Court Journal. 


** One of the most brilliant little gems of art we ever beheld. The inhabi of Southemp 
ought to consider it a valuable acquisition, for it isa most worthy ‘ representative’ of their charming 
town.”"—Sunday Times. 


X. 
SOUTHAMPTON AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Bound together, in an elegant volume, price 10s. 6d. 

This is a work which requires little recommendation—its own merit is a sufficient passport to 
public favour. Much judgment has been shown in publishing it at a very moderate price, thereby 
enabling many hundreds of persous to purchase it Who would, otherwise, have been obliged to rest 
satisfied with a casual glance.’’—Courier. 

** We cannot express ourselves in terms of sufficient praise, in calling attention to this elegant 
little work; but as we are confidentit will shortly find its way into the hands of the admirers of the 
enchanting places it represents, we feel it unnecessary to add more than our cordial recommenda- 
tion.” —Herald. 





XI. 
A TOUR ROUND 
" “ * AY + 
THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND. 
By W. KIDD. 
With more than 400 original Engravings. In 2 bandsome volumes, morocco, with gilt edges 
price 14. 10s, 

«« If the reader will take the trouble, or the pleasure, (whichever it may be,) of re-perusing all 
the pretiy things that we have had occasion to say of each, and all, of Mr. Kidd’s pretty ‘ Guides,’ 
since the commencement of our brief career, and having bound the whole of these flowers of critical 
rhetoric into one bouquet, ofier it as a token of pleased admiration to these two elegant and agree- 
able volumes, they will do no more than justice to their manifold attractions. And this offering will 
not be less appropriate than well merited—seeing that the volumes are themselves formed of a union 
of those very objects which have from time to time exacted our praise. They are, in fact, a col 
lection of ail the separate * Guides’ which have been lately offered to the world by Mr. Kidd, under 
the various heads of Brighton, Hastings, St. Leonards, Isle of Wight, Southampton, &c. &c., aud, 
indeed, include the whole of the Southern Coast of England.”"—New Court Journal. 

“« This elegant publication is already too well known to require any offer of assistance from us, 
but we gladly at ponte favourable testimony to that of our numerous contemporaries, aud sincerely 
hope that the enterprising and spirited publisher may be rewarded, as he deserves to be, by an 
extensive sale.” —Globe. 


XII. 
TONBRIDGE WELLS AND ITS VICINITY. 
Price 2s. 6d.; India paper, 4s. 6d. 
* A little work that has long been wanted, and one whose appearance will be hailed with a hearty 
welcome by the inhabitants and visitors of Tonbridge Wells.”’— Glove. 
XIII. 
A NEW PICTURE OF LONDON FOR 1833; or, 
A GUIDE TO THE ‘LIONS’ OF LONDON. 
Being a General Directory for Persons visiting the Metropolis. 
Price 3s. 6d. sewed; or morocco, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; India paper, 8s. 
“ One of the brightest gems that ever sparkled in its line of peculiar beauty.”—Uniled Kingdom. 
“We shall be very much mistaken if the whole edition of this elegant little bijow be uot con- 
sumed in the country alone.”—Times, 
“ The wood-cuts, which are numerous, are singularly chaste and accurate.”’—Tatler. 


XIV. 
RICHMOND, HAMPTON COURT, KINGSTON, &c. 
Price 3s, 6d. sewed ; or elegantly bonnd, 4s. 6d.; India paper, 7s. : 
“ A very tasty liltle work......[tis literally studded with exquisite engravings.” —Morning Post. 
XV. 





_ rey into the land of Ham at this sweet season; and we cordially recommend it to them.”—The 
own 





As all Mr. Kidd’s other productions of a similar kind that we have had occasion to notice have 
claimed our unqualified praise, so far_as their pretensions have extended, so this, having reference 
toa more beautiful spot than any of the others, is, @ fortiori, better worth our good word, and 
hereby has it. Its descriptions and indications are ali that we need from such a medium of intorma- 
tin 
what they are drawn from as the most elaborate and costly engravings.”"—New Court Journal. 

* This little volume fully maintains the character gained by similar works from the pen of Mr. Kidd. 
It is concise, but correct, and sufficiently minute for all travelling and touring purposes. Lt slips so 
vicely into the waistcoat pocket, or a lady’s reticule, that its size cannot be complained of as an in- 
cumbrance. Embellished with a vast number of wood-cuts, they add to its prettiness, and render it 
& most advantageous companion to the visitors of the Isle ot Wight.”—Sunday Times. 

“* This is an addition to that stock of beautiful litte illustrated Guides, for the publication of which 
Mr. Kidd's name has become so prominent. There is much amusement, and a good deal of useful 
information in the letter-press, whilst a vast number of spirited wood-cuts, by Bonner, identify the 
descriptions, aud add a double interest to the work, whether referred io as a remembrancer of past, 
or as a guide to future, rambles in the ‘ lovely I+le.’” 

“* Asa proof that this is nota Guide of the common sort, we extract the following most interesting 
anecdote......”""—* Lo Studio,’ a Journal of the Fine Arts. 


Ix. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LYMINGTON, WINCHESTER, &c. 
Price 3s.; India paper, 5s. 

_“* Ithas long been a matter of surprise to us that no bookseller or artist should have published an 
illustrated Guide to the beautiful town of Southampton and its vicinity, presenting as it does such 
ample scope for the pencil. Mr. Kidd, however, bas, in a very 
desideratum, and left us nothing to wish for. ‘The illustrations to his little * Picturesque Compa- 
nion’ are the most beautiful o we have yetseen; and the literary portion of the work is com- 
piled with that careful research and regard to accuracy that render it worthy a place in the library 
of the antiquary and the tourist.”—Standard, 








; and its innumerable wood-cuts, so tar as we can discover, are quite as effcient illustrations of | 


spirited manuer, supplied the | 


an hh ror 7 
THE REGENT’S PARK, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
COLOSSEUM, DIORAMA, &e. &c. 

Price 2s. sewed; or, elegantly bound in silk, 4s. 6d.; India paper, 3s. 6d. sewed. 

* A little work really wauted, and brought out with much good taste.””—Atheneun. . 

« Two of Mr. Kidd’s del ghttul Guides—to * Richmond and Hampton Court,’ and to the * Regent's 
Park, Colosseum,’ xe.—taving gone into new editions, are again brought before us, with fresh 
claims to the unqualified praise we formerly bestowed on them, Mr. Bouner has made numerous 
additions to the exquisite engravings with which they were originally embellished ; nor can we refrain 
from particalarly pointing out the frontispiece—a view of Sussex-place—which enriches the latter 
|publication, So pure aud sweet a specimen of wood-engraving lias seldom been witnessed.” —Uniled 
| Kingdom. 


| 


XVI. 
THE WATERING-PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With 429 Engravings. : * 
In two elegant volumes (either of which may be purchased separately), price, with gold labels, 
j 11, 8s. 6d.; or, bound in a very superior manner, with gilt edges, 14, 10s. 6d. 


“ This is, in trath, a work of singular cheapness and tastefal embellishment—fit for the boudoir as 
well as the traveiling-cariiage, and calcalated to please in both.”—The Town. 

** One of the prettiest, and, at the same time, most useful works of its kind that we are acquainted 
with: indeed, we have no hesitation in pronoun gx it to be the most s0,””"— New Court Journal. 

** We know not of any works that, for comple ss of detail, accuracy of information, and beauty 
lof engravings, can at ali compare with Mr. Kidd's ‘ Picturesque Companions.’ "’—True Sun. 











London : J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by 
J. PRANCIS; and sold by all Booksellers and N ders in Town and Country. 
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